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PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL UNION CLUB. 


1,-Resolved, That we are now, as_heretofore, ar- 
dently attached to the Union of the States Wider 
the Constitution of the United States; that we deny 
the right of any State to secede, and hold that all 
attempts at secession are null and void; that all 
the States are now States of this Union, as before 
the rebellion, and we deny the power of the Gen- 
eral Government, under the Constitution, to ex- 
clule a State from the Union or to govern it as a 
Territory. 

2 Resolved, That our confidence in the ability, 
integrity, patriotism, and statesmanship of Presi- 
dent Jounson is undiminished, and we cordially 

pprove the general policy of his Administration. 
* “3. Resolved, That we endorse the resolution of 
Congress of July, 1861, declaring the object of the 
war on.our part to be the defence and maintenance 
of the supremacy of the Consti:ution and the pres- 
ervation of the Union, with the dignity, equality, 
and rights of the séveral States unimpaired. 

4, Resolved, Vhat, in the language of the Chi- 
cago platform of 1860, and as quoted by the late 
President Lixcoxn in his first inaugural address, 
‘The maintenance inviolate of the rights cf 
States, and especially of the rights of each State to 


. : . . . : 
order and control its own domestic. institutions ac- 


cording to its own judgment exclusively, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States, is 
essential to that balance of power on which the 
perfection and endurance of our political fabric de- 
pends.” 

5. Resolved, That under the Constitution of the 
United States is reserved to the several States the 


‘right to prescribe the qualifications of electors 


therein; and that it would be subversive of the 
principles of our Government for Congress to, force 
universal suffrage upon any portion of the country 
in opposition to the known wishes of the citizens 
thereof. , 

6. Resolved, 


“That this Union must be and fe- 


main one and indivisible forever;’’ that the war for 
its preservati triumph- 
ant close, and the supremacy of the Constitution 
vindicated, the rights of the States under the Consti- 
tution are to be maintained inviolate, and that loyal 
citizens within the States and districts lately overrun 
by rebellion are entitled to ail the rights guaran- 
teed to them by the Constitution. 

7. Resolved, That all the States of the Union are 
entitled by the’ Constitution of the United States 
to representation in the councils of the nation, and 
that all loyal members duly elected and returned, 
having the requisite qualifications as preseribed by 
law, should be admitted to their seats in Congress 
without unnecessary delay by their respective 
Houses, each House being the judge of the election 
returns and qualifications of its own members 

8. Resolved, That treason is a erime which should 
be punished, and that we are opposed to compro- 
mising with traitors by bartering ‘‘universal am- 
nesty”’ for ‘‘universal suffrage.” 

9. Resolved, That the payment of the national 
debt, is a sacred obligation, never to be repudiated; 
and that no debt or obligation incurred in any man- 
ner whatever in aid of treason or rebellion should 
ever be assumed or paid 

10. Resolved, That we cordially endorse the re- 
storation policy of President Jounson as wise, pa- 
triotic, constitutional and in harmony with the 
loyal sentiment and purpose of the people in the 
suppression of the rebellion; with the platform upon 
which he was elected; with the declared policy of 
the late President Lincoun, the action of Congress 
and the pledges given during the war. 

11. Resolved, That the nation owes a lasting 
debt of gratitude to the soldiers and sailors of the 
late war for the suppression, of the rebellion, and 
that the families of the fallen heroes who died that 
the country mightlive, are the wards of the people, 
and should be cared for by the Government. 
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SPEECH OF SENATOR-COW AN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In the Senate of the United 


\ 


States, Friday, May 11, 1866. 


Mr. Cowan. Mr. President, I think, in view | tion, perhaps, of a few extremists ? Sir, that 


of the danger which portends and which has 
been alluded to by the honorable Senator 
from Michigan, that this is a good time to be 
brave, and a good time to say stout things; 
and I am glad thst he has availed himself of 
the opportunity. 1 ara not so well pleased 
however that he has claimed for himself the 
position of Leonidas and his Spartans in the 
pass of Thermopyle, in his fight. There the 
three hundred stood against an invading 
horde of foreigners who sought to subjugate 
their country. Where is the Senator stand- 
ing now ? 
Ay, sir, directly in the breach; but it is in 
that breach which the American peuple de- 
sire to heal. He stands in that chasm which 
they would bridge over. He stands in the 
mouth of that wound which they would close 
and cicatrize. Thatis his true position. He 
stands in the very breach which prevents the 
Union, the Union for which this war of which 
he has spoken was undertaken, and for which 
it-was carried through in so triumphant a 
manner. 

The Senator alleged that the Southern 
States during the war were out of the Union, 
and he appealed to me as to whether they 
were not out of the Union. Admitting for 
the nonce his postulate, I put the question, If 
so, what was the war for? That he promised to 
answer, but that was what he did not answer. 
It is the answer to that question for which 
the American people look from that honora- 
ble Senator and those with whom he acts. 
What was the war for? If the ordinances of 
secession, if the rebellion, if the war, if any- 
thing which occurred during that time took 
the eleven States in question out of the 
Union, what was the war for? The Union 
man answers, it was for the purpose of sup- 
porting and sustaining and restoring the 
Union; if they were out, it was to bring them 
back; if they were not out, it was to keep 
them in. Has not that been the understand- 
ing of the American people, with the excep- 


Is he standing in the “breaeh ?} 


was the unanimous opinion of the Congress 
of the United States in July, 1861. The 
resolution then passed asserting the purpose 
of the war was the almost unanimous, if not 
the unanimous expression of the opmion of _ 
the loyal States as to the object and purpose 
of the war. Wasit false? Did that resolu- 
tion assert a falsehood, or was it a truth ? 
Did it assert the true intention of the people, 
or was it a cover fora design which the 
chose to conceal, and which is only develope: 
now,in the face of the people ? 

Fsay to the-honorabie-Senator from Mich- 
igan that the war was for the Union; it was 
to save the Union; it was to restore it and: 
to compel those who desired to dismember 
the Union to submit to the laws and the 
Uonstitution of the country. The honorable 
Senator is a member of the star-chamber 
committee of fifteen; he is 2 member of that 
|commitiee which carries at its girdle the keys 
of the Union; he was appointed to inquire 
into the temper of the Southern people; he 
was appointed to inquire whether the people 
of those States were fit to be restored to their 
rights under tiie Union; and now Lay, as I 
said the other day, if what he says is true, he * 
}endorses the Chicago platform of 1864. He 
has established himself upon the platform that 
the war wasa failure; and he flings out broadly, 
into the faces of American soldiers and 
American citizens, that instead of restorin, 
the people of the South to the Union an 
to the country and to their rights under the* 
Union, the war wes a failure; and here, in the 
open face of day. in the presence of the peo- 
ple, he says the Southern people are a con- 
quered people, «nd that we hold them, to use 
his own language, by the point of the bay- 
onet. 

Mr. President, is that so? I do not under - 
take to take issue with the gentleman upon 
the fact as to whether the condition of that 
people be what le represcnts it to be, or nok . 
| It is enough for me to know that that is 
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ground upon which he plants himself here, 
and I am exceedingly glad that he has so 
~ manfully avowed it. The rebellion, then,was 

successful in that: it took the rebel States out 

of the Union; it took their people out, as a 
matter of course, loyal and disloyal, false and 
true, faithful and unfaithful; and since they 
have been out, and since the reconquest has 
been made, if you please to call it so, or since 
the conclusion of the war, they have remained 
de hors the Union, and are held as a eon- 
quered people. If that is true, say so. We 
will meet you at the pass of Thermopylae or 
at Philippi, if you please, on that issue. 

Mr. Howard. We will meet you at both 
places. 

Mr. Cowan. Now, sir, I might ask here, by 
what title, by what right, by what authority. 
was the honorable Senator, or anybody else, 
clothed in this Government to make conquests 
ofhis fellow-citizens? Is it because he appeals 
towhathe calls the highest law, the law of force? 
Does he propose to place himself upon that? 
He asked me, with an air of great triumph, if 
Tknew of any higher law between contend- 
ing communities than than of force. Sir, I 
know of nu more stupid, brutal law than 
that of force. I know that it has to be re- 
sorted to, and I know that it is resorted to in 
the absence of reason, because it has obtained 
the name of the ultima ratio reguwm; or, in 
other words, when kings have no reason, they 
resort to force. Now, I was about*to say, in 
answer to the Senator’s question, but was 
prevented, that When communiti 
they may submit their differenves to a tri- 
bunal like this of Congress, as we are now 
doing, and then in our case the Constitution 
and the laws are the highest law, and force 
has no place. 

Mr. Howard. Then the use of force is un- 
constitutional ? 

Mr. Cowan. Not at all. It is perfectly 
constitutional and perfectly right with a just 
purpose in view, but perfectly unconstitu- 
tional, per‘ectly wrong, and without a single 
apology, if the end and aim and object is 
that which is avowed by the Senator from 

“Michigan to-day. If the object was to com- 
- pel the Southern people 

Mr. Howard. Mr. President —— 

Mr. Gowan. I beg the honorable Senator’s 
pardon. I will give him a chance to say 
anything he pleases at the proper time. 

, Mr. Howard. I hope the Senator will not 
misrepresent me, as he declines to yield the 
floor. 

- Mr. Cowan. If the purpose was to compel 
the southern people to fulfill their constitu- 
tional obligations and to obey the laws of 
the Union, then we had a perfect right to use 
force to accomplish it. Our right was as per- 
fect as'that of the sheriff when he compels the 
felon to surrender to-him, and based upon 

recisely the same ground. If, on the other 
-hand, the war was for the purpose of con- 
_ guering the Southern people, holding them 
~~ ag our’ vassals, treating them as serfs and 


‘sian force. 


slaves, subject to the domination of cur half 
of the Union, then, I say, it was an outrage 
upon all right, all authority, and had no 
warrant anywhere, cither in the laws of God 
or the laws of man; and especially on the 
part of those who have descended from the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence 
it would have been an atrocity. _[Manifesta- 
tions of applause in the i Hag 

The Presiding Officer, (Mr. Pomeroy in 
the chair.) Order must be observed in the 
galleries. 

Mr. Gowan. How did we justify ourselves 
in the first Revolution? What did we say 
to the mother country in our celebrated 
Declaration of Independence? That every 
community and every people had the right 


‘to choose their own form of government. 


I have heard the Declaration of Independ- 
ence quoted here a thousand times over 
to establish absurdities which it never was 
intended to establish; but here is a great 
historical fact that no man dare deny ; and 
that is, that the American Revolution was 
based upon the right of a people to govern 
themselves, and that nobody else had a right 
except themselves. If they had the right, 
whence did they derive it? From the law of 
natural reason, or the gentleman’s higher 
law of force? If the right is founded in 
force, why talk about standing in the pass of 
Thermopylx, and about building monuments 
there ! 

The monument there to-day consecrates 

: rik raves 
of those who died rather than submit to Per- 
And— 

‘« The silent pillar, lone and grey, 
Claims kindred with their sacred clay.” 

Why, sir, it is to desecrate that which has 
been sacred for three thousand years to 
allude to Thermopyle in such a connection. 
What was the struggle of Leonidas? ‘That 
Greece should govern Persia? No; it was 
to throw back the tide of conquest and repel 
the Persian hordes who insisted, accordmg 
to this higher law of force, that the “King of 
Kings,” (Xerxes,) had a’ right to govern 
Greece, had a right to hold its people as a 
conquered people, and its provinces as con- 
quered provinces. 

Mr. President, let us look at this question 
eoolly. Task again, by what warrant did 
we make this war? Was it because, as the 
question was put to me the other day, there 
is such a thing as political supremacy, polit- 
ical sovereignty, by which one people have a 
right to dominate another people ? Who will 
dare to avow it upun this floor? If there 
is no such thing, then our warrant was. the 
Constitution and the laws. ‘We’ said to 
the southern people: you bound your- 
selves, States and people, with us in that 
Constitution; you assisted in making those 
Jaws, and now you refuse to fulfil your obli- 
gations; now you undertake to secede and 
withdraw yourselves from the operations: of 


the very laws you assisted to make under 
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that Constitution; you provided that the Ex- 
ecutive of the nation should swearto wet 
the Constitution; you provided that he should 
see that the laws were faithfully executed; 
you provided that those laws should be para- 
mount, that they should be higher than all 
other laws within their particular constitu- 
tional circle; you did all that, and we claim 
the right to compel you to stand upon them. 
Sir, we succeeded. We compelled the recu- 
sants, we compelled the rebels, we compelled 
the traitors, if you please, to lay down their 
arms and yield obedience—to whom? To 
the Senator from Michigan or to any person 
- or persons? Not at all, sir. It was not by. 
an especial virtue of his or mine; it was 
not on account of any superiority that we 
might assume over the southern people 
that we claimed the right to compel their 
surrender. We did itin the name of the 
Constitution and standing under the shadow 
of the majesty of the law. They surrendered 
to the law. 
Mr. Howard. They surrendered: to our 
arms. i 
Mr. Cowan. They surrendered to the law. 
Our arms compelled them to surrender to the 
law, and they surrendered to the law alone. 
The honorable Senator is a lawyer, and a 
good one, I should say, in many of the de- 
partments of that profession; and impressed 
as he is, impregnated as he is all through 
with the very -spirit of the law, the moment 
that surrender was made the honorable Sen- 
ator would not have dared to lift his hand to 
the worst rebel of them all. He would not 
have been guilty of the impropriety of 
the Senator from Nevada ay Nye] the 
other day. when he said that he would have 
hanged Jeff. Davis without law. The hon- 
orable Senator knows that the man who 
would do go, the man who would violate the 
sanctity of the law and take a criminal out 
of the grasp of the law and execute his indi- 
vidual vengeance upon him, would be a mur- 
derer in fact and a murderer in law. The 
law is supreme over the American people, 
and it is to the law that we bow., We owe 
no allegiance to Presidents or to Congresses 
or to anybody else as sovereign in this 
country, and thank God for it. I hope the 
day may never come when we, as citizens of 
this great and free Republic, shall be held 
to obedience to anything but the law. Do 
you want to be slaves? Do you want to 
wear the collar and the harness of a man su- 
perior over you? If you do you are un 
worthy. sons of revolutionary sires. I yield 
me to the law, but I yield to no man and no 
body of men; and, without desiring to boast 
at all, I will make my boast here; I will 
never submit to wearing the collar or the 
harness of any man. I am willing to pay 
my obeisance humbly to the law. Iam 
willing*to yield to its requirements, even 
when I believe it'to be unconstitutional; but 
J will obey the law and never obey the be- 
hests of any single man orbody of men un- 


less they are enforced upon me and E cannot 
resist. it. 

The honorable Senator set out by trying 
to show that Mr. Lincoln’s plan of recon- 
struetion was not President Johnson’s plan 
of reconstruction. That was his object. He 
proposed to set that question entirely at rest, 
and I can state to you in avery few words 
how nearly he came to it. President John- 
son in his last annual message, declared 
that it was for “each House of Congress” to 
determine for itself upon the admission of 
members of Congress from the rebellious 
States. That was. his phrase; and that was 
all. . Nobody pretends that President John. 
son ever undertook to say that we should 
admit this man or that man or the other 
man, or that’ we should reject this one or 
the other one. Even the honorable Senator 
himself did not pretend it. What did he 
say? He gave a legal opinion in that, re- 
spect. Was it a good opinion or was it a 
bad one? What does the Constitution pro- 
vide in that. case? Does the Constitution 
provide: that this Senate shall determine who 
shall: be: members of the Senate and who 
shall not, or does it confer that power jointly 
upon the Senate and the House? It is very 
expressive on that subject. It is about aa 
clear as it can be made. The Constitution 
confers the power upon each House sepas 
rately. ‘Then the Senator read Mr. Lincoln’s 
opinion on that point, and Mr. Lincoln’s — 
phrase was the “respective Houses.” What 
does that--mean?— Does that mean the 
| Houses jointly or the Houses separately. I 
pepould not think it would require a very: 
close or accurate criticism to determine 
that. There is the whole of it. 

Now, Mr. President, a very brief statement 
will set all this matter right. The States are 
corporations ; they are legal persons, having 
no actual physical existence, but existing in 
contemplation of law for the purpose of car- 
rying out the purposes of'their creation, and, 
the citizens of the several States are corporas 
tors; and in one of its aspects, and in this 
aspect,a State may be contemplated pre- 
cisely as you contemplate a bank or a raik 
road or any other corporation. The officers: 
of these corporations, the officers of rebel 
States, and a certain number of the cow 
porators, if you. please—I am not here 
disposed to quarrel or dispute as to the 
number; that can be talked of hereafter— 
undertook to pervert the purpose of the 
corporation, undertook to carry the corpor- 
ation bodily away from the original intent 
and purpose to which it was bound by the 
Constitution and the laws. ‘What was the 
duty of the United States under these cir- 
cumstances? Wasit not their bounden duty 
to see that the citizens, the corporators, even: 
if there were not more than a dozen of them 
faithful, should not be deprived of their fran- 
chise, and that this corporation should not be 
carried away without their will and consent? 


I say that if there was: one man from the 
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rebel States who came up and protested 
against this perversion of the State corpo- 
rate authorities and being carried away by 
secession, the United States Government 
would have been bound to listen to him and 
to rescue him and restore him to his rights 
as guarantied under the Constitution and the 
laws. Well, sir, that was the view the United 
States took of it. They took precisely the 
same view of it that a court of chancery 
takes of trusts. They were the custodian of 
the rights of the people, the general custo- 
dian; and they interfered that the trusts 
might be preserved; that the corporation 
might not be perverted from its original uses. 
What then? War resulted, and the war was 
successful; resistance ceased. When that 
happened, there were two ways by which 
those corporations could be restored. Who 
could restore them? Gentlemen talk here 
about Congress restoring them; they talk 
about the President restoring them; this 
is all idle in this country. I can say to gen- 
tlemen that in this country States are not 
made by Presidents, States are not made by 
Congress; State governments are not made 
by them. Neither the President nor Con- 
gress nor anybody else when this war was put 
down had aright to interfere in the restora- 
tion of the corporate rights of the citizens of 
the Southern States, except themselves. The 
question was to be referred to them. There 
were two ways of doing it: One was to allow 
the corporate officers to continue upon their 
profession of repentance-end-coming back. 
within the purview of’ the original great 
charter. 

Suppose, if you please, that Gov. Brown, 
of Georgia, and the Legislature of Georgia, 
who had been in rebellion, professed repent-. 
ance and acknowledged, the Government of 
the Union and their obligations to the Consti- 
tution and laws just as before, what would 
you haye done with them? You could do 
one of two things. You could say, “Very 
well, thatis all right; you may go on just as 
you are, provided you obey the Constitution 
and the laws, subject, however, to our right 
to hang you; we have the right if we choose 
to enforce it, but that is a question we will 
not decide now; in the meantime we will 
hold it in abeyance over your head, and you 
can go on and play Governor and Legisla- 
ture.” That was one way, and the President 
had a perfect right to do that. Nobody could 
guarre! with him if he had chosen to take! 
that course. 

On the other hand, the President had a 
perfect right to say to these men, “You have 
been engaged in rebellion; you have heen in 
complicity with treason and unfaithful to the 
trust committed to you by your people; you 
are set aside, your office is vacated.” What 
then? What would a court say in such a case? 
and I address some who have been judges. 
The court would then appoint somebody to 
support the trust until the corporators meet 
| together and elect for themselves. 


Mr. Howe. Let me ask the Senator where 
the President gets the authority to set aside 
the Governors and Legislatures of States? 

Mr. Cowan. I should think that aman who 
had the power to do a thing indirectly would 
have power to do it directly. 

Mr. Howe. I ask the question where the 
President gets that power? 

Mr. Cowan. I will tell: you where he gets 
it. He gets it as the supreme Executive of 
the nation. He gets it by virtue of the war- 
rant which the American people gave him to 
go to war, suppress the rebellion, and to take 
all that he found in armed resistance to it, 
Had he not that. power ? 

Mr. Howe. He had the power to suppress 
the armed forces engaged in the rebellion; 
but where did he get the power to depose the 
Governor and the Legislature of a State, and 
judges, and municipal officers? 

Mr. Cowan. Precisely from the same 
source that the constable gets it, that the 
sheriff gets it, or the marshal gets it. He 
gets it under and by virtue of the law. He 
had the right to drive these people from their 
places by virtue of that@uthority. 

Mr. Howe. Then a sheriff, 1 understand, 
would have the same right as the President. 

Mr. Cowan. Instead of saying to the man, 

“You must go out of your office,” the sheriff 
could put him out by arresting him, and that 
is the way he usually,does it. The President 
adopted the plan of vacating the offices and 
holding the rebel incumbents liable to arrest 
at.any.time afterwards, instead of allowing 
them to hold over... He did without arresting 
them what would have followed their arrest ; 
and he had the right to do the one or the 
other. If he could arrest them out of office, 
he could order them out as well. 
‘ There is the source of the authority... I 
do not say that was a better plan than the 
other plan, Ihave no quarrel about that. 
Tt was within the option of the President ‘to 
take either of these plans. He had a right 
to arrest these officers; he had aright to allow 
them to go at large on their parole, or he had 
a right to admit them to bail, if you please; 
and he had a right to establish officers there 
to support the trust until the corporators, 
the citizens of the States, could come back 
and resume their: functions and elect new 
officers true and faithful to their trust. 

Mr. Johnson chose the latter of these 
courses. Where was the necessity for quar- 
reling with it? Where did the quarrel come 
from? The southern people did not complain 
of it. Nobody ever heard Governor Letcher, 
of Virginia, or Governor Brown, of Georgia, 
or any other southern man complain of it; 
but the complaint comes from those who 
ought to have been the last to make it. It 
comes from some’of the people of the North 
who claim for themselves to be, par excel- 
lence, Union men. They are the men who 
quarrel with the action of President Johnson, 
and they quarreled with Mr. Lincoln from the 
very ouistart upon the same principle. They 


pete a:bill which, I believe, authorized Mr. 

incoln to do what he was doing, or pretty 
nearly that, and he pocketed it. That was 
their suppert of Mr. Lincoln; and then, just 
in the thick of the canvass, some of these ex- 
cessive party men, some of these men who 
stand by the Union -party at all hazards, as 
long as it has a big majority at its back, 
issued a protest charging Mr. Lincoln with 

. being a usurper and a tyrant because he had 

_ pocketed this bill which they had passed, 
showing their plan by which they insisted the 
thing was to be done. I met a Dutchman in 
my State during that canvass, and he told me 
he had just been at a Republican convention, 
and he had heard one of these protestants 
make a speech, of course in favor of the Re- 
publican nominees. “Well,” said I, “what 
did he say?” “ Well,” he said, “he was very 
hard on the President for about an hour, and 
then he got better.” That was the kind of 
speech in which Mr. Lincoln was supported; 
the fore end of it, about an hour, was taken 
to abuse him for his usurpation and his ty- 
ranny in attempting to sustain and support 
these southern corporations for the benefit of 
their citizens ; and then the last part of it was 
a little better, not so bad. 

The honorable Senator from Michigan asks 
triumphantly, apparently—and indeed words 
seem to have so little meaning here that any- 
thing may be asked and nothing may be an- 
swered satisfactorily—where has the Presi- 
dent power under the Constitution to ¢onfer 
political rights upon anybody? Nobody ever 
contended that the President conferred po- 
litical rights upon any one; and I go further, 
and fling it back into the teeth of the advo- 
cates of this doctrine, that Congress cannot 
confer political rights upon anybody. What 
right has Congress to confer political rights 
upon the- citizens of States? Thank God, 
the citizens of States hold their title by a 
higher one than Congress can confer. They 
derive their rights from the fact that they are 
States, free, independent States, bound only 
by their constitutional obligations. I have 
heard about as much balderdash here on the 
subject of State rights as I ever heard in my 
life; but have the States no rights?” Is any 
man mad enough to pretend that States have 
lost all their rights because a few citizens 
claimed a right of secession, which never was 
a State right, and which, if allowed, is a right 
to travel over a bargain you have made, 
and to break a law which “you yourself as- 
sisted in enacting. The right of secession, 
which has been claimed as a’ State right, 
never was a State right; but the right to say 
who shall wield political power in a State is 
a State right. States have rights to make 
their own laws for the purpose of admin- 
istering justice between their® own  citi- 
zens, and this General Government has no 
right to interfere in any way. States have 
their rights under the Constitution, just as 
well. as the General ‘Government ‘has riglits 
over the States under the Constituti x 
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Then I say the President never pretended 
that he could confer political rights upon 
either the rebel States or the loyal States, or 
upon the people of one or the other; but 
what he did pretend to do was to stand over 
these people while they regained their lost 
rights; rights which they had lest in this war 
of rebellion; rights which had been in’ abey- 
ance in that storm which swept over the 
country. He stood there the faithful guard- 
ian of the public weal, in order that the 
might come back and regain that which had 
been attempted to be taken from them. 

Was that conferring political rights? What 
did the rebellion destroy? Did it destroy 
the States ? Did it destroy the rights of the 
people as States ? Did it repeal the Consti- 
tution? Did it repeal the laws? If it did 
not, then what did it do? If it had succeeded, 
as the gentleman says, it might have done all 
that; but it would have succeeded not in 
virtue of law but in spite of it. It would 
have succeeded as a revolution, not as a legal 
right of secession. Then the suppression of 
the rebellion, if we are honest, if we are true, 
if we intend to stand upon the ground upon 
which we started out, restored the statu quo 
ante bellum. 'Thatis all. It just brought 


everything to the place it was before the war, — 


so far as the rights of the people are con- 


cerned. What has the Presidentdone? At-— 
tempted to bring it*back there, and nothing 


more nor nothing less. Before the war every- 
obeyed the 

and I think all must admit that the President 
has got everybody back to that point again 
This Government has three departments, 
an executive, a legislative, and a judicial. 


stitution and the laws, — 


They are distinct and independent of each — 


other; though co-ordinate. 


The President, as — 


the Executive of this Government, acknowl 
edges the relations of these States to the 


Union. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, the highest judicial tribunal of the 
land, the other day opened its dockets and 
recognized the relations of these States and 
their citizens to the Union. The third de- 
partment, Congress, hasrefused to allow them 
representation in its halls). Why? Because 
the honorable Senator from Michigan and 
certain other honorable Senators say itis not 
safe to admit them. Although in the bit- 
terest war that ever was waged; in the greatest 
conflict of arms that the modern world at least 
has witnessed, we have been their superiors 
and compelled them to submission; although 
we have a population three times as man 

as theirs, and a representation two or three 
times as great as theirs, it isnot safe to ad- 
mit them! Would it not have been much 
more prudent to have taken Democratic ad- 
vice at the outstart, if that is so? The 
Democrats said, “Why make war? Bo not 
make war; if you do you will embroil and 
you will embitter this contest so that it never 
will be safe to admit them.” Why did w 

make war? Because we believed that? ‘Not 
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lieved that men were governed by common|as any that, will grace the Valhalla of Ameri- 
‘Belse, that they were actuated by motives|can heroes in the future, agrees with the 


e rebellion wag,put down. That is why we 
“made the waa, and thatis why we avowed the 
{ Perper contained in the resolutioa of July, 

61. But times have changed, the tables are 
furned, Now, a section of chat party which 
was foremost in making the war, foremost 
fm declaring its purpose, is foremost to de- 
‘Glare that the war was a failure and that this 
purpose cannot be achieved, and it avews here 
openly again upon the floor of the Senate, 
‘and by a member of that committee who 
‘has a right to know, who has taken the testi- 

mony and selected the witnesses, I have no 
doubt, to prove it, that that people are utterly 
anfit io be restored to their rights, and that 
it is utterly unsafe that they should’ come 
back into the Union. Now, sir, if true, that 
is the most formidable declaration of disunion 
‘that 1 have ever heard; it establishes disunion 
as a fact. I think no man I know of is mad 
enough to ‘suppose that we can maintain a 
Union at the point of thebayonet. The hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan does not pre- 
tend that that is union. It may be conquest, 
‘but it is not'union. 
‘He has adopted another very-strange the- 
( He says that inthe vommittee.of fif- 
teen it has been shown beyond all.péradven- 
‘ture that the constituencies of the Southern 
members elect are disloyal; whether the mem- 
‘bers themselves are loyal or disloyal, whether 
they be traitors ‘or ‘whether they be true, is 
of no consequence; their-constituencies are 
Mherently and essentially disloyal; and then, 
‘although he talks of non seguetwrs, he turns 
@round and triumphantly asks, what are they 
‘here in Congréss for but to carry out the trea- 
‘sonable will‘of their constituents? If ever 
‘there was anon sequitur in the wotld, that is 
ane. I care not whether my constituents be 
‘reasonable or not treasonable, surely I am 
‘not here to commit treason for them, No 
‘man is bound to yield to any such unlawful 
Gesire, or further any such unlawful design of 
‘his constituents as that would involve. 
he honorable Senator has spoken of the 
‘Secretary of State. Sir, 1 should think the 
patriotism of that man ought not to be im- 
“pugned here. ‘f think common decency, com- 
‘Hoon respect for the character of one whose 
“history belongs to the world and to his age, 
“who is known honorably in both hemispheres, 
‘ard common’ sympathy for the wounds. that 
isfigure him, ov ht to entitle him at least in 
“‘fhis Senate to a fair consideration, and that 
‘he should notbe subjected here to misrepre- 
‘sentation and to the Iiptdation of improper 
Beer ‘Et go happens that the honorable 


‘Secretary of State, whether as wisely as. the 
‘Senator from ‘Michigan would hold, or un- 
“wisely according to thelights that hemay 
“Defore him, hol 

in this matter. *’ 


Jsamo 1 ventinr 


no. William H. 


Seward 
av. ; 


| af common interest, andthat it would be} President; and William H. Seward disagrees 
| go cly safe to admit them the moment} with the honorable Senator from Michigan. 


And then Thermopyle is invoked ; Leoni- 
das and his Spartans are tolled into the pass, 
and the honorable Senator from Michigan is 
there in front.of them! What for? Too 
pose Mr. Seward and Mr. Seward’s pericet 
rehabilitation. . 

Mr. President, the American people are 
not going to be frightened out of their pro~ 
priety about that. “I think—and T believe it 
cannot be disputed—that if there is one voice 
in this land: potential upon this question, po- 
tential for prudence, potential for modera- 
tion, potential for humanity generally, it is 
the voice of William H. Seward, and as many 
of your new recruits,.as many of your new 
zealots as you can hatch out of the hot-bed 
of these turbulent times, may come here and 
attempt to assail his motives and his designs, 
the American. people, nevertheless, will re- 
member him, and abide his counsel, or I am 
very much mistaken. 

William H. Seward lms given evidence, 
evidence such I may say as none of these 
modern zealots haye given—he has given it 
as well as the President. of the United States 
—that he is in favor of the country, and the 
whole country; that he is in favor of the 
freedom of, the people, the whole people— 
not-simply the freedom of ihe negro, but the 
reedom. of the whole peerle. that he is in 
favor of giving to the American people their 
rights, aud they ean very readily believe that 
he will not adopt the conquering theory of 
the honorable B snitor from Michigan. No 
man has ever heard: him cry ve victis. 

Mr. President, this theme is exhaustless; 
this subject has no limits; it can have none 
save in the Constitution and the laws. There 
is no reconstruction, there is no plan of re- 
construction except. that. which is involved 
‘in, obedience of the laws; and the man who 
supposes there is a hope of it is, in my judg- 
ment, still reore mistaken than the man who 
now asserts that the Union is gone, and gone 
‘irreparably, from the hearts of the Southern 
people. In either event this doctrine is dis- 
union; in either event this doctrine shuts the 
door of hope. 

Mr. President, I do not believe, I cannot 
believe, I will not believe now, standing over 
the graves of two or three hundred thousand 
American citizens fallen in. the strife of the 
Union, that there can be no Union. What 
conceivable, what possible interest has any 
man to disseminute this doctrine among our 
people? Why is it that men go about from 
day to day trumpeting the unfitness of the 
Southern people for.a Union, and yet calling 
themselves Union men? Who has made the 


that the President is. right | passable, ! ds’ a, 
a| with our Southern brothers? Who is it that 


people of the North believe that this breach 


have|has been so widened, that this gulf is so im- 


that we never can be friends'again 


does it? Are they Union men, Task? In 
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the case ofa quarrel between. two, men, what 
kind-of a union friend would hebe who would 
go frcm the one to the other and say, “ He 
hates you, he hates you in. the very inner- 
most recesses of his heart,” and then go. to 
the other and; say, “ He weuld stab. ycu be- 
hind if he had-a chance?” Weuld:that beto 
make union or reconciliation between these 
parties? And who does this thing? It is not 
the President who doesit. Itisnot Mr. Seward, 
who does it. It is not the army who dees it. 
It is not the navy who does. it. Who does 
do it? I will tell you, Mr. President, it is: a 
faction in power here, tasting the sweets of 
power, enjoying its exercise; and they tell 
you tht the Southern people are unfit, to 
come in; and why? Because, ccme. in as 
they may, there can be’no,reconcilation, or 
union between them and this faction. That 
is disunion again. What was said the other 
day in the House which sits at the other end 
of this Capitol? | ‘‘ Without seme measure 
like areconstruction measure, when we come 
back, again these Halls will be filled with yell- 
ing secessionists and, hissing, Copperheads.” 
What then is to be done? Usurp, grasp 
power yourselves, remodel the Constitution, 
remodel! the laws, so that the few, not the 
many, can hold on to power. We may just 
as well come to it first as last; thatis exactly 
what it means. Are-you afraid the Demo- 
erats will get the power? If you‘are, that is 


the slightest in the danger. apprehended 
of it, and I tell ycu tbat if, the Southern, 
States were represented, here to-morrow and, 
joined themselves with the Democrats of 
the North, they would meet with just t 
same resistance precisely from them thal 
they now meet from. the Republicans if th 
should attempt any further secession; and. 
why? Just because it is as much the 
interest of one party in the North as it is. 
the interest of the, other party to preserve 
the Union, and nobody but.a man who is. 
desirous of making mischief and desirons 
of fementing discord would ever take any 
other view of it. They may have different 
plans.and different policies, but the great end 
and object of both is to preserve the Govern, 
nient, and what is more and, what is bett 

to preserve themselves and their fortunes and 
their families, and to preserve a prospect for, 
their children. 

Jam a Republican; and I am a Republi. 
can because I believe that; and I would as 
soon undertake to. commit personal suicide 
or any other kind of suicide as to go out and 
preachamong my fellow-citizens that one half’ 
of them were utterly diabolical and utterly 
corrupt, and desirous of overturning the 
whole of this fair fabric, of liberty under which 
we have lived so long and sohappily. What 
is it but a proclamation of political suicide? 
I do not believe a word of it; and however 


disunion.. A man whois afraid of the other kmuchI might lament the contingency of a 
party coming. in, and who believes that. that.| party oppoged-to- me.getting into power,how- 


other party will destroy the Government, is 
a disunion man, because he believes that 
which is fatal to the very foundation of the 
fabric. I do not believe it, and I never did 
believe it. Much as I might belong to one 
of the great parties of the country, I never 
believed that the other would. destroy the 
Government if it came into power. I be- 
lieved it would not, and that is why I was in 
favor of this Government. Thatis the dif 
ference between us and most other govern- 
ments. In amonarchical form of govern- 
ment the people are not trusted; one party 
will not trust the other, and they set up an 
intermediate man and attempt to scaffold 
upon him a government to which all submit 
as the best they can get in the circumstances. 
We formed this Government upon the basis 
that it was safe to intrust it to either of the 
great parties of the country. 

You say that if the Union is restored and 
you give the people of the South their rights 
they will come in and they will join the Dem- 
ocrats, and then the Democrats will have a 
majority over the Republicans. Suppose it 
be so; I am perfectly willing, if we save the 
Union. I will exceute a release of all my right 
for office, not only to-day, but in all time to 
come, if anybody will just insure to the 
Union peace andharmony. I trust everybod 
would. Ithink there isnoman so infatuated, 
personally and apart from his party ties 
and party connections, but would be will- 
ing 16 do the same thing. I do not belic®e 


ever much | might suppose it would affect in- 
asmall way the interests of my State or of 
my section, yet I am willing to bow to the 
behests of the people in that behalf. I await 
the action, of their constitutional majority 
expressed through the constitutional forms; 
and the man who is unwilling to do that and. 
unwilling to trust it is a secessionist, and be- 
longs to precisely the same, school of seces- 
sion as that which flourished in 1860. That 
school of resistanee was secession. Had. 
anybody invaded the rights of secession- 
ists? Had anybody trenched upon the 
rights of the Southern States? No; but the 
secessionists said, “Although you have 
elected your President by constitutional 
means and through the medium of a consti- 
tutional majority, yet wehave a right to an- 
ticipate you.” Anticipatewhat? Anticipate 
what the honorable Senator from Michigan 
| anticipates and what every man who has no 
ifaith inthe country and no faith in its insti- 
tutions apprehends. ‘We anticipate,” said 
they, “that your President will not be a con- 
stitutional President; that-your party will not 
be a constitutional party. Ithas gotthe Ab- 
olitionists in it and they have said that ‘the 
Constitution is a covenant with death anda 
league with hell,’ and they will abolitionize 
the whole country; they will destroy slavery; 
they will do this, that, and theother thing ;” 
and what then? “We wil! get out before th 
come.” That was secession. They would 
not trust i . i 


we have now a scheme to make a new Con- 
stitution and new laws. 


| 


‘the very extreme Northern radicals find 
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“Now, we are told you cannot trust the 
Democratic party, you cannot trust either of 
the parties with the Southern fraction of the 
Union in its place in the legislative halls of 
the country. What are we going to do? In- 
stead of standing upon the Constitution and 
the laws, for which we made the war, and 
standing there honestly, as brave men should, 


Ts not this the same 
thing precisely that the secessionists said in 
the winter of 1861? Did they not say we 
must have new constitutions, we must have 
new laws, we must have the Constitution 
amended here, and the Constitution amended 
there? Why? Because they apprehended 
difficulties. Now, in the process of time, in 
the revolutions of the wheel of fortune, 


themselves in the position of the secession- 
ists, distrnsting the Constitution, distrusting 
the law, distrusting the people, apprehending 
some difficulty; and that is to be mended by 
new constitutions and new laws and new 

uarantees, That is the word, I believe. 
That is a very fashionable word now. 

Mr. President, how absurd is all this. Sup- 
pose that we pass these bills requiring new 
gnarantees and imposing new conditions. 
Of course, as they do not now exist in the 
Constitution and in the laws, they are to be 
proposed to the Southern States for their ac- 
ceptance, and if you make a proposal to any 
one for his acceptance, tit that is involved 
the right that he may refuse, if he chooses. 
I put it to honorable Senators, suppose to- 
day you make your proposal to Sout Caro- 
lina to accept you: new Constitution and 
your new series of laws, and she refuses. 
What then? What are you going to do? 
Suppose the whole eleven refuse ; what then? 
How are you going to make them do it? T 
agree, if they will all take up guns and at- 
tempt to shoot you, you might take up a 
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them, 
guns ; 


and compel them to lay down their 
but you cannot make them accept 
your proposition. Then, if you cannot com- 
pel it except by war, and you cannot compel 
it by war, unless they make war by way of 
resistance, what are you going todo? Just 
nothing.. Then you have your trouble for 
your pains, and you will enjoy the delightful 
satisfaction of being backed down and backed 
out by those whom you proclaim to be con- 
quered people, and whom you proclaim, upon 
the floor of the Senate, you hold by the point 
of the bayonet. ; 

Sir, self-respect for this’ Government, self- 
respect for the American people, self-respect 
for our institutions and laws all forbid it. 
We have no terms to offer, we ought to have 
no proposals fo make, except this: OBEY 
THE CONSTITUTION AND THE LAWS. 
That we can compel people to do, but you can- 
not compel them to adopt new propositions 
and give new guarantees; and [should say that 
we have no right to do it, unless this Govern- 
ment is to be entirely changed in its nature, 
in the nature of its machinery, and in the 
rights which are to be conferred upon it; and 
if it is, in God’s name, why not let us know 
it? If there is to be no such thing as State 
rights, if this is to be a consolidated Govern- 
ment, an actual de facto Government, ad- 
ministering the laws and justice among the 
people as the State governments now admin- 
‘ister them, why not bring.in that proposition 
and let-us see ¥, let us meet it? -If, however, 
it is to be such a Government as the one we 
have been proud of so long, let us preserve 
it; and instead of trying to patch it and 
mend it and change it and pervert it for a 
mere temporary political purpose, let us all 
stand by it proudly and strongly, and hand 
it down to our children with the same in- 
junction with which we received it from our 
fathers, and then we shall have fulfilled our 
duties and we shall have performed the func- 
tions of American citizens. 


parcel of guns and shoot a great many of 


SPEECH OF SENATOR DOOLITTLE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


Delivered at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, May 19, 1866. 


The Chairman introduced Hon. James R. 
Doolittle, United States Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Senator Doolittle’ stepped to the front of 
the stage. As he came forward the enthu- 
siasm burst forth afresh. The applause ap- 
parently embarrassed the statesman whose 
name is a household word of patriotism and 
honor, and he simply bowed his acknowledg- 
ment of the deafening plaudits that rose to 
the very rooftrees: of the Academy: The 
lower circle of thé house presented a scene 
of singular animation. Men stood in the 
seats and in the aisles waving hats and de- 
scribing irregular ovals in the air with their 
arms, while five hundred ladies waved the 

speaker welcome. The applause finally 
ended with three stirring cheers for Senator 
Doolittle, when, with clear voice and excel- 
lent emphasis, he delivered the following ad- 


dress : 

FELLOW-CITIZENS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 
A little more than three years ago to-night 
I stood before the people of Philadelphia; it 
was on the evening of the 11th day of March, 
1863. It was a gloomy period in the history 
of the great war through which we have just 
passed. Itwas after the failure of McClellan 
before Richmond ; it was before the capture 
of Vicksburg by Grant. We were depressed, 
despondent. ‘Those men who with flippant 
tongue could easily cry “on to Richmond” 
—men of small calibre—had given way; and, 
in the Senate and out of the Senate, men of 
other calibre and other characters were called 
upon to come to the rescue. It was then 
that the solid men, first and foremost in that 
great work, entered upon the organization of 
that loyal Union association which, spreading 
its branches throughout the land, accom- 
plished so much in the great work of strength- 
ening the heart and nerving the arm of the 


administration. It was on that night that 1 
stood before you, under a load of responsi- 
bility, growing out of my relations to the 
Government, and especially to President 
Lincoln, upon whom its great responsibilities 
devolved. And more than that, fellow- 
citizens, at that time and on that occasion, 
wounds deeper, more affecting even than 
these responsibilities, were upon me. But a 
few months before that time had I stood over 
the new-made grave of my eldest son, who 
had fallen @ sacrifice in this struggle, and I 


felt on that oecasion not, only the responsi- 


bilities which position put upon me, but I 
felt thoge deeper emotions which every father 
and every mother can well understand who 
has been called upon to make the same sac- 
rifices. , 

By my side on that occasion stood Gov. 
Johnson, of Tennessee, [immense applause,] 
now the President of the United States. [Re- 
newed applause.] It was on that occasion 
that I came here with him to help the lead- 
ing men of Philadelphia to lay broad and 
deep the foundation of that association which 
should enable us to go safely through the 
terrible trial until victory had been achieved. 
On that evening a resolution, among others, 
was passed, to which I shall call your atten- 
tion now—a resolution which spoke to the 
hearts of the people of Philadelphia then; 
which spoke to mine, and to which my soul 
responded. That resolution speaks to my 
heart still, and I respond to it still—to every 
word and every line and every sentence it 
contains. This was the foundation stone on 
which we reared that edifice which has been 
so instrumental in saving the country: 


“ Resolved, That the Government of the United 
States is founded cnthe Union of the States, [great 
applause,] which constitutes us one people, [re- 
newed applause,] and is the main pillar in the 
édifice of our independence, the only support of our 
tranquillity at home and of our peace abroad, of our 
safety, prosperity, and liberty.’? [Great applause. ] 


By that resolution on that occasion we 
oe PS Se ee” 
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peed ourselves by word, by resolve, and: 


y our subsequent action. ‘l'o its support 
we invited all our fellow-citizens, without dis- 
tinction of party. We greeted all American 
citizelis, of every tongue, kindred, and_per- 
guasion, as our friends and brethren in a 
righteous cause. Yes, fellow-citizens, ‘“ the 
union of the States” was the grand central 
idea of the whole. - [Applause.]- It was “the 
union ofthe States” which was threatened | 
by the rebellion. It was “the union of the 
States” for which we were contending. It 
_ was “the union of the States” for which we 

sent our sons to the conflict. It was for ‘the 

smion of the States” that we were willing to 

ledge the last man and the last dollar. 
Applause. | 

Tf, on that occasion when we assembled 

-here, any man or.woman had ‘stood up to 

denounce “the union of the States,” what 

reception would liave been given ? Perhaps 
to woman we niight have said, “ You are 
mistaken!’ But iftanyaman had spoken one 
word against ‘the union of the States,” he 
would have been drivensfrom. the assembly 

‘as a disunionist. [Applause] 1 say now 

that the union of the States under the Con- 

stitution is the corner stone of the edifice of 

Atnerican government; and -he who denies 

the union of the States under the Constitu- 

tion, let him come from the South or, from 
the East, from the North or from the West, 
is a disunionist. . {Protracted applause.] 


‘The Unior ofthe States” “constitutes us| 


lone people.” Yes, the fellow-citizens of one 
grand republic. The union of the States is 
he main pillar inthe edifice of our inde- 
dence.” How can we hope’'to maintain 

the independence of the American republic 
4fthe States are disunited?, The union of 
the States is “the only support of our tran- 
quillity at ~home.” How can we hope for 
peace among ourselves if the States are dis- 
severed, disunited? The union of the States 
is the support! “of our peace abroad.” Tow 
can we hope to maintain aypeace with other 
nations if we ourselves are substantially at 
war with each other, if instead of speaking 
the voice ofthe United States we speak the 
_-yoice of the disunited States? Who that has 
taken the time to reflect does mot. kmow that 
Gf on, the first day of the present session of 
Congress every one of these States had been 
represented in both Houses by loyal repre- 
sentatives who had taken io part in the re- 
béllion, and they had joined with us in speak- 
ing the voice of the United States to France, 
Maximilian and the monarchists of Mexico 
would have left for Europe in sixty days? 
Great enthusiasm.| Here is Louis Napo- 
son watching us with an eagle’s eye while 
this controversy, this wnnatural warfare is 
Still going on—this warfare to keep the States 
adisunited, dissevered, not represented, out of 


Congress, where they haveno voice to speak | 


for themselves, although we are taxing them 
by millions. [Sensation.] Here, I say, is 
i i i vle’s 


eye these disunited states, keeping Max1- 
milian on a throne in Mexico while England 
is seizing the opportunity to gather together 
on the north a new confederation, so as to 
flank the republic both on the north and the 
south, 

It was not. my purpose to dwell at length 
upon the resolution which was adopted three 
years ago, when in this city we laid the 
foundation. of that organization which helped 
so much to carry the Administration of Mr, 
Lincoln safely. through to a successful issue ; 
but there are one or two other topics to 
which I desire briefly to allude this evening. 
The organized newspaper press of the coun- 
try have joined in the circulation of various 
rumors and charges in relation to Mr. 
Johnson which have produced alarm in jthe 
public mind in relation to the President. I 
shall speak to you briefly, but very pointedly 
and familiarly, of some of these charges 
whichbave given rise to some apprehensions 
inthe public mind of the North, and, first, 
of Mr. Johnson personally. It has been 
charged over and over again in the news- 
paper press that Mx J: ohnson, in his personal 
-habits, is intemperate, even given to drunk- 
enness. Now, I undertake to say to you that 
this charge is utterly false. During the pres- 
ent session of Congress my relations to him 
have been such that I have seen him fre- 
quently, in the carly morning hours, at mid- 
day, and in the evening. I have had frequent 
.couversations .with several of the members 
of his Cabinet, with his private secretaries, . 
andI tell youasa fact that ought to be 
published to the world as an answer to the 
most infamous charges that have been cir- 
culated against, him, that there is not one 
word of truih in the charges that Mr. Jobn- 
son is intemperate. [Great applause.| This 
story has been circulated for ihe purpose of 
undermining the confidence of the American 
people in Mr. Johnson as the President of 
the United States. -They have. circulated 
other things which are equally false and ma- 
licious, but I need not mention them. Laver 
that there is no man living who labors more 
assiduously and more industriously from the 
early morning hours till late at night in the 
discharge of his high and responsible duty 
than Andrew Johnson. [Immense applause.] 

But there are other charges made, that Mr. 
Johnson is not true to the priciples of that 
great party which elected Mr. Lincoln and 
himself to office. The charge is repeated 
through the press and through ‘the whole 
country, and so organized has been the at- 
tempt to spread this charge from Washing- 
ton through the whole region of the North 
that I feel called upon to answer it. I under- 
take to say that Mr. Johnson stands, and 
that all his messages, all his speeches and 
public documents stand precisely upon the 
ground which was laid down by the great 
party which elected him in 1864. 

But upon what facts is it alleged that he 
abandons the policy of Mr. Lincoln, his pre- 
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decessor? 'Take the case of Tennessee. What|/iana. There was a majority of nine in the 
Mr. Johnson did in Tennessee, he did as an|Senate at that time in favor of recognition, 


officer acting under Mr. Lincoln. Tennessee 
was reorganized by Mr. Lincoln through the 
agencies which he employed, Mr. Johnson 
being one of those agencies. Mr. Johnson 
as President has had nothing to do with the 
reorganization of Tennessee. The policy of 
Mr. Linco and the policy of Mr. Lincoln 
alone was carried out in Tennessee. So too 
in Louisiana. Mr. Johnson had nothing to 
do with the organization of the State govern- 
ment of Lonisiana, It was organized by 
General Banks under the direction of Mr. 
Lineola, and in’ carrying cut the policy of 
Mr. Lincoln. Howcan youcharge Mr, Jobn- 
son with abandoning Mr. Linco!n’s policy in 
relation to Louisiana, when he had nothing to 
do with the organization of the State govern- 
ment of Louisiana or its State constitution? 
It was organized under Mr. Lincoln before 
Mr. Johnson came into power. It was in- 
deed organized before Mr. Lincola was _re- 
nominated for the Presidency in 1864. The 
policy of Mr. Lincoln in the organization of 
Louisiana was approved and adopted by the 
great National Union party when they re- 
nominated him for the Presidency. So in 
Arkansas. Mr. Johnson had nothing to do 
with the organization of the State government 
of Arkansas. It was. organized under Mx. 
Lincoln's policy, and no other policy but the 
policy of Mr. Lincoln. ’ 

How, then, cam any man or woman stand 
up and charge Mr. Johnson with abandoning 
the policy’of Mr. Lincoln in regard to these 
three States? [Great cheering.] Mr. Lincoln 
did not change his policy in respect to Louis- 
jana. We know this fact. because but three 
days before his assassination he made a speech 
in the city of Washington on this subject, 
and in that speech Mr. Lincoln went on to 
defend, explain, and urge upon the country 
the adoption of his policy in relation to that 
State. Mr. Lincoln said in substance: “If 
we do not recognize the State government of 
Louisiana. we do all in our power to disperse, 
demoralize, disorganize our friends; if on the 
other hand we acknowledge the State govern- 
ment of Louisiana, we do all in our power to 
strengthen the hands of our friends, to nerve 
their arms andstrengthen their hearts to do 
battle for the cause of Union and of the 
country.” [Intense enthusiasm.] We know 
also that Mr, Lincoln stated to the senators 
elect from the State of Louisiana that in his 
opinion if they would persevere they would 
be admitted by the next (present) Congress. 

You know very well, fellow-citizens, that 
in relation to the State of Louisiana the 
question came up in the Senate of the United 
States one year ago last March; and Mr. 
Cutler, one of the Senators elect, writing on 
the subject, states what we all know to be 
the fact, that there was a large majority of 
the Senate of the United States among the 
Republican members of the Senate in favor of 
recognizing the State government of Louis- 


some of those who acted with the Democratic 
party being opposed to the bill, There were 
a few of the Senators connected with the Re- 
publican party who opposed_ the recognition 
of the State government of Louisiana, They _ 
were Mr. Wade, of Ohio, [hissing] Sumner, 
of Massachusetts, [loud hisses,] Chandler and 
Howard, of Michigan, [more hisses,} Wilkin- 
son, of Minnesota, Brown, of Missouri, and 
some two or three others. These Repub- 
lican Senators were opposed to the recogni- , 
tion of the State government of Louisiana; 
while on the Democratic side, as it wascalled, 
there were Powell and Davis, of Kentucky, 
[more hisses,] who were opposed to the State 
government of Louisiana. "Those of you who 
read the debates at, that time will remember 
that in a moment of excitement, during one 
of those long and protracted struggles at 
night when there was an effort to bring the 
Senate to a vote, and men like Sumner on 
the Republican side of the house, from fae- 
tious purposes, were trying to. preyent.a vote, 
T denonnced Wade and Powell—Wade, the 
representative of the extremists of the Narth; 
Powell,the representative of the capperheads 
of the South—I denounced them as joining 
hands together like Pilate aud Herod . 
crucify the free State of Louisiana. -[“Good!” 
“Good!” and cheers.} i told them to “ 
faces that Wade would not recognize th 
State of Louisiana because the negroes did 
jnot vote, and that Powell would not reeag- 
|nize the State because the rebels did not vote. 
[Great applause. | 

This was but one year ago last March, 
when anoverwhelming majority of the Union 
party in the Senate of the United States were 
in favor of recognizing the State of Louis- 
iana,.in favor of the policy of reconstruction 
which Mr. Lincoln had adopted, for Mr. 
Johnson had nothing to do with it whatever; 
and yet men haye the effrontery to stand up 
and say that Mr. Johnson is abandoning the 
policy of the Republican party on the sub- 
ject of reconstruction of these States, The 
charge is utterly groundless, Fe plause.] 
The truth is, the charge shoul ~ made. 
against the other side. They are abandoning 
the party; they are betraying its principles 
and its trusts. They are denouncing the 
platform upon which Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Johnson were elected to power. They are 
proving false to the very grounds upon which 
we won the victory of 1864. [Great ap- 
plause. | 

Nowin relation to the question of suffrage ; 
all that Mr. Johnson contends, all that I 
contend, is that the question of suffrage hg 
longs to the States. [Great cheering.] I 
the people of the State of Massac usetts 
desire that suffrage shall be exercised equally 
by all persons, whites, Indians, negroes, 
within their limits, that is right; Massachu- 
setts has a right to say so. Or if Massachu- 
setts chooses to say, as I believe she does 
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say in her constitution, that any man twenty- 
one years of age who can read the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in the English 
language, and is a citizen of the United 
States, shall be permitted to vote, Massa- 
ehusetts has the right to say so. So too, the 
State of New York, if she choose to say all 
white male citizens twenty-one years of age 
and upwards shall exercise the right of suf- 
frage, and all colored men who are of suffi- 
cient capacity to acquire two hundred and 
fifty dollars’ worth of property upon which 
to Re taxes, mnt vote, New York has the 
right to say it. 
you choose to do the same thing, you have 
the right to do it, or you have the right not to 
do it, and the Government of the United 
States, the Federal Government, has no right 
to force that thing upon you [applause,] be- 
cause under the Constitution of the United 
_ States, that is a right which belongs to the peo- 
ple of a State in their capacity as the people 
of a State. [Applause.] So if you go South. 
If Tennessee or any State in the South 
chooses to extend the right of suffrage to 
certain classes of the colored men, the supe- 
rior classes among them, those who have 
education, and those who have property 
liable to taxation, Tennessee has the right to 
do it, but we have no right to force Tennes- 
see to do it. Fosdg wote It is a State 
affair, and not a Federal affair; it belongs to 
the State, and not to the Government of the 
United States. 
And here allow me to say that, in-my 
een those who take issue with the, 
resident and his policy overlook the great 
distinction between what the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to do and what the State gov- 
ernments ought to do. The truth is that 
the State governments, so far as our indi- 
vidual rights are concerned, have infinitely 
ater scope than the Federal Government. 
e Federal Government is mainly valuable 
to secure us against foreign aggression, to 
secure us the benefits of free trade one with 
another among the different States, and to 
secure to each citizen of one State when he 
goes into another State the same rights 
_ which its citizens possess. Were it not for 
these three great purposes: to secure us in 
our relations with foreign powers, to secure 
us in domestic tranquillity at home from war 
with one another, to keep the States from 
warring with each other, arid to secure to 
the citizens of each State equal rights when 
in other States; but for these three great, 
essential, paramount objects of the Federal 
Government we would not care to have any 
Federal Government at all, because the State 
‘governments are those governments which 
secure and best secure the great mass of 
human rights. Take my own case for in- 
stance. Itis the State of Wisconsin that 
secures to me my reputation. If my repu- 


tation is falsely assailed, I can seek no re- 
dress at the hands of the Federal Govern- 


recover in an action of libel or of slander. 
So in the person of my wife and in my rela- 
tions to my family, those dearest rights of 
hnman nature, it is Wisconsin as a State that 
defends me in the enjoyment of them all, 
and not the Federal Government. [Ap- 
re a So that, after all, in the great 
mass of human rights, those things which 
most nearly concern us, our individual lib- 
erties, we are defended and protected by the 
government of the States, and not by the 
Federal Government. It is because, in my 
opinion, these persons lose sight of this great 


o here in Pennsylvania, if) distinction between the powers and the pur- 


poses of the Federal Government and the 
powers and purposes of the State govern- 
ments, that they seem to desire that the Fed- 


eral Government shall mingle in everything. .. 


Mr. Johnson has said, in some of: his 
specches or letters—I believe I have seen it 


more than once—that as a citizen of 'Tennes- , 


see, acting upon the question at home, he 
would advise that the right of suffrage should 
be extended to the superior classes of the 
colored men of Tennessee—those who have 
superior education or have property—be- 
cause he believes it might have a tendency 
to elevate the whole colored race if the su- 
perior ones could haye the beon of suffrage 
extended to them. He has ssid that if he 
were in Tennessee, acting on that question 
simply as a citizen of ‘Tennessee, ht would 
vote for it; but as President of the United 
Stites, administering the powers and duties 
of the Chief Executive of the nation, he has 
no power to endeavor to force suffrage upon 
the States of the South or upon any of the 
States of the Union. [Great applause. ] 
But it has been charged, sometimes, that 
Mr. Johnson has been inconsistent with his 
former speeches and declarations because he 
has granted pardons from time to time to 


those who have been engaged in this rebel-' 


lion against the Government of the United 
States. Now, fellow-citizens, let me call 
your attention to the fact that the great 
mass of the pardons granted by Mr. Johnson 
were granted before the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment abotishing slavery. 
They were granted at a time when it was 
not certain that we could obtain the ratifica- 
tion of three quarters of all the States; and 
these pardons were granted with conditions 
annexed, and were the most powerful instru- 
mentality that could be conceived in order 
to create that public sentiment at the South 
on the subject of slavery which would lead 
those States to adopt the constitutional 
amendment abolishing it forever. The par- 


dons all contain an express condition that, 


the man to whom a pardon is granted shall 
take an oath to support the emancipation 
proclamation of Mr. Lincoln, and he shall 
also—it is a condition of the pardon—never 
engage in the slave trade, and that he shall 
not purchase, own, or use any slave labor. 
You cannot conceive of any instrumentality 


ment, I cannot go into a Federal court to|in the world more powerful than these very 
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pardons that were granted to those men at 
the South to bring that people up to the 
point of being willing not only to abandon 
slavery as having died under the blows in- 
flicted by the war, but so far to abandon it 
as to vote for an amendment to the’ Consti- 
tution of the United States which should 
abolish it, forever and put it out of the power 
of any State to re-establish it. [Great and 
prolonged applause. | 

But some say that he has issued so many 
pardons that we cannot, punish the leading 
rebels in this rebellion. How many remain 
unpardoned ?. How many is it necessary to 
try? lask that person who is the most 
earnest in favor of the prosecution and pun- 
ishment of the leading rebels, how many do 
you wish to try and to punish and to exe- 
cute? There are over one hundred and fifty 
members of the rebel Congress that have not 
been pardoned. There are one hundyed and 
forty generals in the rebel. army that have 
not been pardoned. There is the whole Cab- 
inet of Jefferson Davis, all themen connected 
with his Government, and Jefferson Davis 
himself, remaining unpardoned. ‘There are 
hundreds, aye, thousands of the leading rebels 
of the South still unpardoned. Are there 
not enough still remaining on whom. the 
justice or the vengeance of the Government 
can be exercised to satisfy him who would be 
the most determined in favor of their prose- 
cution and punishment? Irecollect that the 
other day, in a discussion in the Senate with 
a gentleman who was pressing this as a 
charge against the President, that he had 
not tried and executed the leading rebels, 
when I answered him with the question how 
many he thought it was necessary to execute 
to satisfy the law, he was compelled to say 
that even if it were left to him he would not 
try more than five or six. ‘ [Great laughter.] 
Here are thousands of them remaining un- 
pardoned, any one of whom can be indicted 
for treason, arrested, tried, condemned, and 
executed or banished. Why, then, this 
charge against Mr Johnson ? 

But they say he has not tried them. Why 
has he not tried them ? Some say he ought 
to have tried them by a court-martial. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided in a case coming before it that civilians, 
persons who were not actually in the mili- 
tary service, cannot be tried and condemned 
by court-martial. [Great applause.] If 
these men must be tried in court it is neces- 
sary that you have judges and courts and 
juries in order to try them. Who does not 
know that Mr. Johnson, from the beginning 
of this session of Congress—aye, from before 
the beginning—was urging upon one of the 
justices of the Supreme Court to hold a court 
in his circuit in the State of Virginia. so that 
some of the leading traitorsmight be brought 
to trial? Mr. Johnson cannot compel a 
judge to hold a court, and Mr. Johnson can- 
not try one oi these criminals without acourt 
to try him in. I say, therefore, that this 


charge against him is groundless. It is un. 
just, it is false, it is cruel thus to charge ‘this 
man, upon whom now rest the responsibili- 
es of the Government, with all its great 
cares and duties, with abandoning his duty 
and proving false to his pledges and false to 
the great position which he occupies...» » 

It is true that they miay sometimes say, 
and they do say, that Mr. Johnson, now that 
the war has ceased, does not use the same 
language which he did in the midst of the 
war. 1! can conceive that he does not. Lfeel 
that change myself. When we were in. the 
midst of war, when it was necessary to fillup 
our armies and to urge our sons to the bat 
tle-field, when the very life of the Government 
was dependent on the question whether we 
should by arms overcome the rebellion, I 
used different language in addressing my fel- 
low-citizens from what I desire to use now. 
‘Then we were in war. Ispoke for war. My 
voice was all the while for war until the war 
ceased. But when the enemy surrendered, 
when we had vanquished him, when every 
armed rebel soldier had surrendered at dis- 
cretion to the victorious arms of the Union, 
could I then urge my sons and my brothers 
still to strike the fallen foe? | [Wild enthu- 
siasm. | 

What does all history teach? It teaches 
us that towards an enemy when defeated 
magnanimity, not vengeance, is the way to 
conquer him. [Great applause.] What does 
christianity teach us? Does it teach us to 
inspire our own hearts and the hearts of 
others with a spirit of vengeance towards an 
enemy? When the enemy relents, when he 
says “enough,” when he says “I surrender, I 
give over the controversy,” every principle 
of christianity, every principle of honor and 
magnanimity, all history teaches us that we 
should be magnanimous towards a fallen foe. 
[Great applause. | 

I can very well concede, then, that 
Mr. Johnson may now employ different 
language when he speaks of the people of 
the South from that which he used when we 
were in the conflict of arms, when our sons 
were being slaughtered by hundreds and thou- 
sands day by day. I know for myself 
there were occasions in the midst of the 
conflict, and especially after I was called 
upon, as a friend of the country and a father, 
to make great sacrifices, I could have asked 
Heaven almost in the language of prayer, to 
curse the leading rebels who had involved us 
in all these sacrifices. There were times, too, 
when I looked upon the city of Charleston, 
that hot-bed of secession, where it was 
hatched and born, and when I read-accounts 
of General Gillmore from behind his bat- 
teries three or four miles away from the city 
raining upon it day after day and month 
after month his storming shell and Greek 
fire, I could have almost wished in my heart 
that he could have rained hell-fire upon that 
city. But when the struggle was over, and 
Lentered the harbor of Charleston, on the 
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20th-of March, a year ago, sailing as the sun 
was‘rising from the ocean past Fort Sumter, 
then’ in our possession, passing along the 
deserted wharves where we were compelled 
té'go-a whole half mile before we could find 
@ single dock remaining where we could make 
# landing; and when I looked across the 
streets at all the warehouses and saw them 
battered down, churches demolished, and the 
whole city for a mile and a half or two miles 
square a deserted, dead city, every building 
injured if not utterly destroyed, when 1 
leoked upon all this desolation which came 
apon them, almost equal to the raining of 
hail and fire and brimstone ppen the cities 
of the plain, I confess to you, fellow-citizens, 
my feelings changed; my vengeance, so to 
speak, was satisfied; Charleston had been 
punished terribly, terribly punished for her 
| oasg erime, and her people had been pun- 
ed'and impoverished. 

Tean well conceive, therefore, that Mr. 
Johnson now may not always use the same 
emphatic language of denunciation towards 
the people of the South which he used in 
the midst of the war. I can imagine Mr. 
Johnson in two great epochs of his life. One 
when he stood in the Senate of the United 

when Davis, Toombs, Benjamin, and 

the other traitors around him were making 
their insulting speeches, withdrawing from 
the Senate for the purpose of urging the 
South into the rebellion against the United 
States; when Mr. Johnson turned upon those 
men with that look of burning indignation 
bs ‘his face which I can never - férget. 
lere was a moment in the life of Andrew 
Johnson when, if he could have been ade- 
ely portrayed by the pencil of genius 
de pheoes spun ehictad it would have given 
the world a picture that would be immortal. 
It would live forever. [Applause.] And 
there was another moment in his life, after he 


had taken possession of the presidential 
chair, when the delegates of ten of the States 
that‘had revolted against the Government 
of the United States assembled in the White 
House around him, and asked him, then the 
President of the United States, that he would 
look mercifully upon the people of the 
South, who now were subjugated and sub- 
dued, who had given up their cause and 
their struggle and were ready to resume 
their places in the Union. : 

Mr. Johnson, in the midst of that congre- 
gated group, occupied another place, play- 
ing another high role, that of President of 
the United States, representing a great Gov- 
ernment in the hour of its victory and in the 
hour of its magnanimity, extending pardon 
to some of those rebels. A picture drawn 
from such an occasion, though it would pre- 
sent Mr. Johnson in a different attitude ‘and 
under different circumstances, would be 
equaily striking and enduring. The ques- 
tion arises, now that peace has come; now 
that blood has ceased to flow; now that no 
more sons are to be sacrificed, shall we use 
the same language of denunciation, of vitu- 
peration, of war, and of vengeance towards 
the people of the South that we did while the 
struggle was going on? Is there any human 
heart here that would desire that we should 
now engage in this denunciation and warlike 
spirit towards the people of the South. 
[Cries of ‘No, no,” and cheers. ] 

Fellow-citizens, when Watium rebelled: 
against Rome and was subdued by her arms; 
the question arose; “What shall be done 
with Latium?” In the Roman Senate there 
were some who cried out, “confiscation,” 
“disfranchise them.” “No,” said the great 
Camillus, ‘make them our fellow-vitizens, 
and thus add to the power and glory of 
Rome.” [Deafening applause. ] 


SPEECH OF TION. HUGH M’CULLOCH, — 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 


On the Night of the 23d of May, 


on the Occasion of the Serenade 


tendered by the National Union Club, 


Frtiow-Orrizexs: You are aware that I am 
not in the habit of making speeches. I take 
it for granted, therefore, that in making this 
call upon me ie intended only to pay me a 
passing compliment, and not to elicit from 
me any extended remarks. ‘I shall not dis- 
appoint you. I shall not be so ungrateful for 
your kindness as to inflict upon you a speech. 

My position, gentlemen, in reference to the 
issucs which are now engaging the public 


attention are not, I apprehend, misunder-, 


stood by you.or by the country. ie aged 
T took oceasion, last fall, among my ol 
friends in Indiana, to define my position,.and 
since that time I have seen no occasion to 
change, much less to abandon it. [Applause.] 
J will say, therefore, as I suppose I must say 
something on this occasion, that the general 
policy of the President, in reference to the 
Southern States and the people recently in 
arms against the Federal Government, has 
commended itself to my deliberate judg- 
ment. [Cheers.] Andalthough it has been 
violently and, in some instances, vindictively 
assailed, I have an abiding conviction that it 
will be approved by the people when they 
shall be allowed to pass judgment upon it at 
the ballot-box. [Loudcheers.] This plan is 
fairly stated in the platform of the Club 
which many of you represent. I need not 
say, therefore, in regard to that platform, 
any more than that I subscribe to its cardinal 
doctrines, fully and without reserve. [Cheers.] 
I suppose, gentlemen, that none of us an- 
ticipated that at the close of this great war, in 
which much bad blood had been excited, and 
more good blood had been shed, we should 
have bright skies and calm seas. I take it 
for granted that most of us expected that at 
the close of the war there would be passion 
and perhaps violence, which it would take 
time tosubdue and to overcome. But,although 
we anticipated this, we knew that the people 
of the United States would be prepared for 


whatever might come up. We anticipated 
that after hostilities were over great ques+ 
tions would come up for settlement, the dis- 
cussion of which would be likely to agitate 
the country—to shake it, perhaps, from cen- 
tre to circumference. But we knew also that 
the people had not been wanting in any pre- 
vious emergency, and we had confidence that 
they would be prepared to cope with and 
settle satifactorily any questions that might. 
be presented in the future. [Aipplause.] ‘That 
faith ig with us now. It is strong .with.us 
to-night. We have faith in the people, and 
we have faith in that good Providence which 
has not led this nation through the red sea 
of battle to leave it to perish after. the 
dreadful passage has been accomplished. ; 

The President of the United States, gentle- 
men, stands before the country in no doubt. 
ful attitude. His voice gave utterance to no 
uncertain language when it denounced trea- 
son at the outbreak of the rebellion in the 
Senate of the United States. [Cheers.] He 
exhibited no faltering fidelity when, counting 
everything as of no value, as mere dust in 
the balance in comparison with the Union 
and the Constitution, he went back to Ten- 
nessee to fight treason and secession in their 
strongholds, at the peril of his life and the 
lives of his family. [Cheers.] 

His policy is straightlorward, intelligible, 
practical. If a better policy can be pre- 
sented, one more in consonance with the 
principles of the Government, better _calcu- 
lated to preserve the supremacy of Federal 
authority, while it trenches not on the re- 
served and legitimate rights of the States; 
more just, more humane; better fitted to 
bind the people of this great country in a 
common brotherhood, at the same time that 
it places just condemnation upon treason and 
vindicates the majesty of the law—if such a 
better policy can be presented, there is no 
man in the United States who will more will- 
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ingly embrace it than Andrew Johnson. 
[Hearty cheers.] But until that better poli- 
cy is presented he will be false to himself, 
false to his record, in fact cease to be Andrew 
Johnson, if he does not adhere to his own, 
and sink or swim with it. [Cheers.] It is 
poor, good evidence of the correctness of 

is policy that Congress, after having been 
in session nearly six long weary months, has 
been unable to present one» which they can 
agree upon asa substitute for it. [Cheers 
and laughter.] 

It was once said, I think by John Ran- 
dolph, that of all tinkers the Constitution 
tinkers were the most to be deprecated. 
mets If the old man could rise from his 
grave what would he say to the present 
Congress in which every third man, at least, 
seems to merit the sarcasm of the eccentric 
but able Virginian, [cheers and laughter,] 
esteeming himself wise enough to amend that 
grand old instrument, the work of the found- 
ers of the republic, and which has been the 
glory of the United States, and the admira- 
tion of the world. [Cheers.] Why, fellow- 


citizens, there is but one material proposi-| [ 


tion that has been presented ‘which stands 
even the ghost of a chance of acceptance by 
the people of the North, and that is the prop- 
osition basing representation on voters. And 
whose fault is it that that is not a partof the 
Constitution to-day? Why was this proposi- 
tion not submitted with the amendment 
a slavery? Whose fault was that? 
Was it the fault of Andrew Johnson? 
Shouts of “The fault of Congress.”] And if 
the course which the President was pursuing 
was obnoxious to the charges now made 


against it, how happened it that there was 
no denunciation of it until the meeting of 
Congress? How happened it that the Jupi- 
ters Tonans of Congress were as silent as 
though they had been dumb. The men 
whose duty it was to stand on the ramparts 
of the Constitution and alarm the people of 
approaching danger—why did they not de- 
nounce that policy, and demand of the Pres- 
ident a convention of Congress? No such 
demand was made, No such denunciation 
was then heard. We did hear a disapprov- 
ing voice from Pennsylvania, I believe, ands. 
perhaps, a response from Massachusetis. 
ead But the people were silent. 
e press was silent, if not approving. 
Fellow-citizens, I did not intend speaking 
so long. [ Voice, “Go on!”] Ihave only this 
to say, in conclusion: I have desired and 
hoped for the continuation of this .great 
Union party, with which I have been ever 
identified. [Cheers.] But if its leaders can 
present nothing better than the programme 
of the committee, I am greatly apprehensive 
that its days will soon be numbered. 
Cheers.] I trust, fellow-citizens, that this 
will not be the case. I trust that it will dis- 
card measures that look to disunion, hatred, 
war, and adopt such as look to Union, recon- 
ciliation, peace. If it should do this it will 
still continue to be the great controlling 
party of the country, and cover itself with im- 
perishable glory. If it does not it days are 
well nigh numbered; and its epitaph will be: 
“It knew how to prosecute the war with 
vigor, but it lacked the wisdom | to avail it- 
self of the benefits of victory.” [Applause, 
and three cheers for Secretary McCulloch. ] 
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LETTER FROM HON. O. H. BROWNING, 


OF ILLINOIS. 


Wasuinaton, D. C., “April 21, i866. 
Col. John C, Cou, Quincy, Illinois: 

Dear Sir :—I regret to see fierce denunci- 
ation of President Johnson by.a portion of 
the Republican press of Illinois. The motives 
which prompt this I do not propose to in- 
quire into; but the fact itself is well calcu- 
lated to exciteour wouder. From the be- 
ginning of our unhappy war, Mr. Johnson has 
been one of the firmest, staunchest, and 
bravest of the friends of the Government— 
one of the ablest defenders of its cause. He 
has done more,periled more,and suffered more 
for the country, than any of his revilers— 
more than many of them combined. He 
sacrificed friends, fortune, time and health, 
and put his life at hazard to defend the Con- 
stitution and preserve the Union, whilst those 
who now so flippantly denounce him as a 
traitor, were most of them remote from the 
theatre of war; in the bosom of peaceful com- 
munities; seeure from danger; and in the full 
enjoyment of the ease, comfort, and pros- 
perity ofidomestic life; and for which they 
were, in part, indebted to his heroie efforts in 
the common cause of the country. What- 
ever may be thought of his present policy, 
the memory of the past should have protected 
him from the coarse abuse which has been 
lavished upon him, and the imputations of 
treason which heated partisans have not 
blushed to make. No candid person who 
knows the President will doubt or question 
his patriotism, the perfect integrity of his pur- 
poses, or the earnestness and sincerity of his 
intentions to adopt and pursue such measures 
as will redound to the highest good of the 
entire country. But his policy finds its 
strongest support in its inherent wisdom and 
justice, and its conformity to the Constitu- 
tion, and to the principles which lie at the 
foundation of our entire structure of govern- 
ment. He adheres now to the doctrines which 
he andthe entire Republican party recog- 
nized and acted upon through the entire pro- 
gress of the war; and it is only necessary that 
the people shall be fully informed what his 
policy is, to insure to it their hearty approval 
and support. What then is his policy, about 
which so much is said,and upon w ich so much 
passion is expended? I give you a synopsis 
of what I understand it. to be, as gathered 
from his public declarations: 

1. He maintains that no one or more States; 
less than the whole, can rightfully dissolve 
the Union, and that. therefore the ordinances 


of secession which assumed to accomplish : 


that result by carrying a portion of the States 
out of the Union, and absolving their people 
from their obligations to the Constitution 
and laws of the. Union, were absolutely null 
and void, and that, notwithstanding the ordi- 
nances, the States which adopted them re- 
mained in the Union, and the people as sub- 
ject to the authority uf thy General Govern- 
ment, in all things, as they were before. This 
was the very issue between loyalty and rebel- 
lion. This was the issue upon which we 
fought and triumphed—this the vexed ques- 
tion of three quarters ofa century, which was 
definitely settled by that triumph. Through 
all the war every department of the Goveri- 
ment acknowledged and acted upon this as- 
the true constitutional doctrine. President 
Lincoln, in all kis messages, proclamatious, 
and other State papers, whenever he had oc- 
casion to allude to the rebel States, spoke of 
them, and treated them as States in the 
Union. Congress, in all its legislation, rec- 
ognized them as such; included them @ the 
apportionment of representatives under the 
census of 1860; distributed tiem by law into 
judicial circuits, putting some of the States 
which had attempted to secede with loyal 
States, in the same circuit, and apportioning 
the direct tax among them as States. Their 
votes were counted as States, upon the con- 
stitutional amendment, and were recognized . 
and required as necessary to its adoption. 
The Supreme Court atall times had cases on 
its docket from the States in rebellion; and, 
from time to time, as we advanced into the 
territory, and overthrew the usurping gov- 
ernments, the President appointed Federal 
judges to administer the laws of the Union 
insuch States None of these things could 
have been done if the States were out of the 
Union. Indeed, the war itself can be justified 
on no other theory than the integrity of the 
Union and the nullity of the ordinances of 
secession. Ifthe ordinances were null and 
void, as allloyal people maintained, then the 
States never went out of the Union, but are 
in it still. If the ordinances are not null and 
void, then they are valid, and the States went 
out lawfully; andif they hada lawful right 
to go out, we could not, at the same time, 
have a lawful right to make war upon them 
to compel them tostay in. Such an assump- 
tion would be absurd. 

Again, if the ordinances were not null and 
void, but actually dissolved the connection 
between the States and the General Govern- 
ment, they equally absolved the people from 
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their allegiance, and withdrew them from the 
jurisdiction of the General Government; and 
the people of the States so withdrawn could 
no longer be traitors or rebels; and we could 
have no pretence of right to make war upon 
them to coerce obedience to a Government to 
which they no longer owed al egiance. 

2. The President maintains that the war 
was prosecuted for the purpose of putting 
down armed resistance to the authority of the 
Government and preventing the disruption 
of the Union, and that these objects having 
been accomplished the war is at an end. 

3. That the States being still inthe Union 
and the people of those States no longer 
being in rebellion, but having ceased resist- 
ance and submitted to the authority of the 
Constitution and laws, they are entitled to 
be again placed upon a footing of equality, 
in all respects, with the other States of the 
Union, as we cannot, in our form of govern- 
ment, have States with gradations of rights 
under the Constitution. 

4, That to give them this equality they must 
be represented in the National Legislature. 

5. That that representation must be by the 
men they choose to elect for that purpose, as 
no other power can appoint Senators and 
Representatives for them; and that unless 
they are represented by the men of their own 
choice they cannot be represented at all. 

6. That whenever the people of any of 
seme eur in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Constitution and laws, elect 
Senators and Representatives who are willing 
to take the oaths prescribed by the Consti- 
tution and laws, they ought'to be admitted, 
leaving each House at all times at full liberty 
to judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of the members applying for admis- 
sion, That is a matter with which the Pres- 
* ident has never attempted to interfere. The 
difference between him and Congress upon 
this subject I understand to be this: he main- 
tains that the States are in the Union, and 
entitled to be represented in Congress by 
loyal men, while Congress insists that they 
“are no longer ‘States in the Union, but out- 
lying conquered provinces, not entitled to be 
represented at all, even by loyal men. The 
difference between these two policies is easily 
recognized, and their different bearings upon 
the future of the country-easily appreciated. 
The one leads to peace, harmony, unity, fra- 
ternity—to the softening of sectional preju- 
dices and animosities—to the healing of the 
wounds inflicted upon the body politic—to 
the revival’ of industry and commerce—to 
the repairing the damages of war, and build: 
ing up the waste places—to binding more 
closely than ever the cords that unite us— 
and to opening before us a new career of 
prosperity, greatness and glory. 

The other, in my judgment, is the reverse 
of all this; and if persevered in will lose all 
the advantages we hoped for from the costly 
victories that have been won. It will foment 
a spirit of discontent—keep alive the ani- 


mosities engendered by the war—alienate the 
people more and more from the Government 
—retard the revival of industrial pursuits— 
perpetuate disunion—necessitate a large 
standing army, with its attendant evils, and 
finally change the entire structure and char- 
acter of the Government. In fine; one is a 
Union, the other a disunion policy; and be- 
tween the two the people must choose. Let 
us hope that the choice will be wisely made. 
This is not atime for passion. The country 
is in peril—more, I believe, than at any time 
during the war. The purest patriotism and 
the best statesmanship are required to secure 
the fruits ofthe sacrifices we have made, and 
the victories we have won, and angry discas- 
sion and denunciation are not very favorable 
to the development of either. The rebellion 
is suppressed, but the country is not saved ; 
and, in the present temper of the public 
mind, it is not certain it will be. All may 
yet be lost, and ?f lost will never be regained. 

It is certav thit a1 will be lost wiless the 
States are restored to their constitutional re- 
lations to the General Government; and every 
day’s delay increases the difficulties of resto- 
ration and the dangers of our situation. 
Willa more favorable or auspicious time 
ever come? I think not. The people who were 
in rebellion have ceased their resistance to 
the Government; acknowledged its authority; 
avowed their wish to remain under its pro- 
tection; and are living im obedience to its 
laws. Whatmore can they do? The rest is 
with us. We fought them four years in the 
field to make thetn stay in the Union, and 
now that they have yiclded to the demand, 
and avow a willingness and wish to do all we 
required, we ought not to fight them in Con- 
gress to make them go out. 

One of the greatest perils which threatens 
us now is the tendency to centralization, the 
absorption of the rights of the States, and 
the concentration of all power in the General 
Government. When that shall be accom. 
plished, if ever, the days of the Republic are 
numbered. Constitutional government will 
be supplanted by a centralized despotism, to 
be succeeded, in time, by revolwtion, disin- 
tegration, and anarchy. Within their con- 
stitutional spheres the States are as sove- 
reign and supreme as the General Govern- 
ment in its sphere, and safety is to be found 
only by confining each strictly to its appro- 
priate orbit. The danger is in the encroach- 
ment of the General Government upon the 
powers of the States, and the tendencies are 
now all in that direction. The States are 
powerless to invade the domain of the Federal 
Government, and it is vital to the preserva- 
tion of our admirable form of government 
that the States shall be fully protected in the 
possession and exercise of all their constitu- 
tional rights, functions, and powers. If the 
Federal Government usurps them, the Con- 
stitution, which the fathers of the Republic 
framed with so much skill and wisdom, fails 
of the purpose of its creation, and will no 
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longer protect the rights it was intended to 
secure, 

_ The bills familiarly known as the. Freed- 
men’s Bureau bill and the Civil Rights bill, 
both of which were vetoed by the President, 
went far in this direction. Had they both 
become laws, and both been executed, the 
powers of the State governments would have 
been substantially overthrown wherever they 
operated. The State tribunals would have 
been, to a very great extent, superseded by 
those of Federal appointment, and they of the 
very worst type—Federal military. They 
would soon haye found. pretexts.and means 
to intermeddle with and control most sub- 
jects of mere local and, domestic concern. 
Had the President failed to assert his veto 
power, he would have but poorly discharged 
his obligations to the Constitution. It would, 
in my judgment, be difficult to frame bills 
more in conflict with the letter and spirit of 


the Constitution. When the passion and| 


excitement of thé hour shall have passed 
away, it will be matter of astonishment that 
good and able men were found to advocate 
them. 

I cannot now go into the details of these 
bills. The veto messages state the objections 
to them with great force and clearness. Both 
bills make, to some extent, a privileged class 
of the negroes. Both enter the States—dis- 
placing State laws and State tribunals—and 
control and regulate affairs of a purely local 
and, domestic character, Now, ? am. unable 
to find in the Constitution any authority for 
such legislation. Congress possesses no power 
except what is expressly conferred by the 
grants of the Constitution, The power to 
legislate in respect to the internal and do- 
mestic affairs of the States is not one of them. 
This was withheld for the wisest of reasons. 
The possession and exercise of such a power 
by the General Government could not fail to 
result in frequent and dangerous collisions 
between State and Federal authorities, which 
sooner or later would certainly disrupt the 
ties which bind them together. J am not 
aware that any one objects to the negroes 
haying all the civil rights for which the bill 
provides; but they must hold them, as other 
persons do, in subordination to the laws of 
the States where they reside. 

The very first section of the first article of 
the Constitution provides that “ all legisla- 
tive powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Represent- 
atives,” and no other legislative powers are 
vested in Congress, except such as are thereon 
granted. The eighth section of the same 
article enumerates the granted powers, all of 
which relate purely to national affairs—to 
subjects in which all the States, and all the 
people of all the States, have 2 common in- 
terest. None of them can be tortured into 
an authority of Congress to interfere with 
the internal and domestic affairs of the States, 
orto take charge of the private rights of any 


portion of the people of a State. All such 
imatters are reserved to the States and the 
people thereof. 

The tenth amendment to the Constitution 
provides that “the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to: the States, ‘are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
But I believe the power to pass the laws in 
question is claimed wnder the second clause 
of the recent amendment to the Constitution 
abolishing slavery. It is easy to demonistrate 
that the power cannot be drawh from that 
source. ‘The second clause of that amend- 
ment give Congress no power which it did 
not possess without it. It only authorizes 
Congress to pass ‘such laws as may be neces- 
sary to execute the first clause, and that 
power was just as ample without the second 
clause as with it. That power already ex- 
isted, as fully as it now does, under the last 
clause of the 8th section of the first article 
of the Constitution; and I concede to Con- 
gress the right to pass all laws which shall be 
need, and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the amendment abolishing slavery. 
But does this concession carry with it any 
authority to pass. these bills? Clearly not. 
This is readily shown by inquiring what class 
of persons was embraced in and acted upon 
by the amendment. They were such persons . 
as were held in bondage at the date of its 
adoption, and such only. ‘“ 

These constituted only a part of the colored 
people of the United States—the largest part, 
it ig true+-but still only a part. There were, 
in addition, all who were free at the begin- 
ning of the war, and all who had been made 
free during the progress of the war, from its 
beginning down to the adoption of the amend- 
ment. Those who were free when the war 
began, and those who were made free before 
the amendment of the Constitution, consti- 
tute a very large class, none of whom were 
embraced in, acted upon, or in any manner 
affected by the amendment; yet they are all 
embraced in the bills, and legislated. for by 
authority claimed to be derived from a. con- 
stitutional provision, which has no reference 
to them, or influence or operation upon them. 

Tf the power of legislation can be derived 
from the constitutional amendment at all, 
such legislation must. clearly be limited to 
the class of persons embraced in the amend- 
ment, and cannot be extended to others, quite 
outside of its provisions, and not at all af- 
fected by it. 

Again, what was the amendment? What 
did it profess to do? What did itactually do? 

’ It found a large number of colored persons 
of African descentheld in bondage as slaves, 
and it emancipated them from that bondage 
and gave them personal freedom. This was 
all; it did nothing more—it claimed to do 
nothing more. Now, the full extent of the le- 
gislative power of Congress,under this amend. , 
ment, is to pass such laws as may be neces- 
sary, if any, to secure to the persons emanci- 
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pated by the amendment their personal liberty, 

The only right -conferred by the amendment is 
the right of personal liberty; but the civil rights 
bill goes much further. -and under claim of author- 
ity derived from an amendment, which is restricted 
to personal liberty, confers other rights, beyond 
the scope of the amendment, not necessary inci- 
dents of personal liberty, and not necessary for its 
enjoyment. White persons under the age of 21 
years, and married women, are free white citi- 
zens in the enjoyment of personal liberty, but not 
in possession of all the rights conferred upon col- 
ored people by the bill. . The rights thus conferred 
are not necessary to the enjoyment of the rights 
given by the constitutional amendment, and Con- 
gress could not, therefore, derive from the amend- 
ment any power to pass the bill. 

But further, neither of these bills was necessary 
to secure the colored people in the enjoyment of 
the right of personal liberty, which was the only 
right they were invested with by the amendment. 

Their means of protecting that were ample and 
sufficient without further legislation. When a right 
is conferred all the incidents necessary to its en- 
joyment are conferred with it; and colored persons 
have the same remedies for an invasion of their per- 
sonal liberty that white persons have, If a white 
Inan be restrained of his personal liberty, he resorts 
to the courts for redress. The colored man can do 
the same thing. It is a right which I believe has 
always existed. I know of no instance in which a 
colored man, claiming to be free, has been denied 
the privilege of asserting his fréedom in the courts 
of the State where he resided. Such suits have by 
no means been unfrequent in the slave states. 

But if the State courts should be closed to the 
colored people, the Federal courts are open to them. 
They are entitled to their personal freedom by a 
constitutional provision, and the Constitution gives 
the Federal courts jurisdiction of all cases arising 
under it, or the laws of the United States, and if a 
case should arise in a State court involving the per- 
sonal liberty of a colored person, and the decision 
should be adverse to him, he could, under the ju- 
diciary act of 1789, have the judgment reviewed by 
the Supreme Court of the-United States. There is, 
therefore, no'necessity for further legislation by 
Congress to secure to the colored people the personal 
liberty to which the constitutional liberty entitled 
them, for this is already amply secured, and that is 
the only subject on which Congress can legislate by 
virtue of that amendment. ; 

But we ought not to assume that the States will 
attempt to deprive the colored people of any of 
their legal rights. They have not yet done ». 
Give them time to act, and see what that action 
will be. We will then be better prepared to de- 
termine what it is proper for us to do. 

One great industrial and social system cannot be 
disrupted and overthrown and another substituted 
foritin a day. Time and patience are necessary to 
accomplish the work. The South is the congenial 
climate ofthe colored people, They need employ- 
ment and the planters need labor. ‘Their interests 
are interwoven. They will both soon understand 
this, and be brought together upon terms that are 
fair and just. If the African race are harshly dealt 
with in one place, they have the right and power of 
removal to another. The States that treat them 
most justly and generously will be the most abun- 
dantly supplied with labor; and they will soon come 
to understand this. Self-interest, if nothing else, 
will secure fair and just treatment. If the General 
Government will take its hands off, and let the thing 
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alone, it will soon adjust itself upon a better and 
more satisfactory basis for all parties, than it can 
ever be forced to by Federal interference. 

As to the right of suffrage, that is a matter with 
which Congress cannct intermeddle. It is a matter 
peculiarly of State cognizance, and for State regu- 
lation. . 

If Ohio and Kentucky chooses to confer the right 
upon all the negroes within their borders it is no 
concern of mine. 1 have no right to object, or to 
question the wisdom of their action. But Congress 
has no right to force it upon any of the States; and 
to do so would be a long stride toward centraliza- 
tion. Furthermore, it would be doing to other 
States what we would not submit to ourselves. I 
think I do not hazard contradiction in saying that 
if all the colored people of any one of the Southern 
States were taken in a mass, just as they are, and 
set down in any one of the Northern States, as a 
part of their permanent population, and it was then 
proposed to the people of that State to confer upon 
them the right of suffrage, they would not do it. 
Why, then, should we compel the Southern States 
to do what we'would not do ourselves ? 

Again, if Congress can regulate the right of suf- 
frage in a Southern State, it can do the same thing 
in Illinois; and if it can bestow the elective fran- 
chise, why may it not open to the negroes all the 
offices, and make'them eligible as governors, legis- 
lators, judges, ete ? The power to do the one in- 
eludes the power to do the other, 

That a State may do all these things is not ques- 
tioned; but for the General Government to compel 
a State to do it, is not warranted by the Constitu- 
tion, is subversive of the principles upon which our 
Government rests, is in every way of dangerous ten- 
dency, and ought not to be tolerated. 

I regard the speedy restoration of the Southern 
States to their constitutional relations to the, Fed- 
eral Government as vital to our salvation. It is 
necessary to save us from financial disaster, and to 
rescue us from political destruction. 

We are in no condition to maintain a large stand- 
ing army to governthe Southern States as conquered 
provinces, which will have to be done if they are 
forced out of the Union. 

It is necessary to enable usto maintain our credit 
and meet our pecuniary obligations, which we must 
meet fully, fairly and Imnestly, or be degraded. 

Let the States be restored, and industry, busi- 
‘ness and commerce revived, and the legitimate rev- 
enues to be derived from them will be a hundred- 
fold more in value than all the confiscations that 
have been or will ever be made. 3 

In addition to this, collision with a powerful for- 
eign nation is always a possid/e thing. Should it 
come now, it would find us as a disunited and in- 
harmonious people, in a poor condition to meet it. 

Difficulties and dangers environ us on every hand, 
and I am sure that the President’s policy opens the 
best and safest way out of them. What reason is 
there for postponing the day of unity and fraternity? 
They will give us strength to stand against the 
worid, and light to guide us in the onward career 
of greatness and glory. Without them, we will 
surely go down in the darkness of despotism, or the 
shame.and confusion of anarchy. ‘ q 

I have only glanced at the salient points of the 
great questions which are upon us, I have no time 
to discuss them, and beg you to pardon any want 
of compactness and continuity in the suggestions I 
have made. 


Truly your friend, 
0. H. BROWNING. 


LETTER TO HON. ALEX. W. RANDALL, 


PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL UNION CLUB. 


Str: Permit me to call your ateention to 
a few truisms that all reflecting men of every 
creed and party would do well to consider in 
the present state of our national affairs. 

There is no disguising the fact that our 
politicdl horizon looks dark. . It will be well 
for the American people, in whom are unde- 
niably the elements of self-government, to 
be satisfied with the portents that now darken 
their sky. 

They, with very commendable zeal, have 
expended a vast amount of blood and treas- 
ure for the purpose of annihilating treason in 
the South. The finality promised was the 
restoration of the Union in its integrity. It 
should now be remembered—nay, never 
forgotten—that. laws, whether human or di- 
vine. are evolved from elements of power that 
cannot be infringed upon with impunity. 
Their most-appreciable merit is in the happy 
adaptability of their moulding to the status 
and condition of man, socially, morally and 
politically considered. : 

From this high consideration the genius 
and inspiration of men—or call them, if you 
will, the patriarchs of an American family 
—wrote out a standard text containing the 
most important judgment of the best bal- 
anced minds for future guidance in emergen- 
cies. Hence we cannot conceive of a greater 
hallucination on the part of any one than to 
lose sight of these regular, distinct, and nat- 
ural classifications of rights, powers, and 
benefits comprehended in the Constitution 
as the supreme law of the land. 

Further, it should not be forgotten that 
customs, usages, the sense of obligation and 
mental stamina cannot be thrust from the 
arena of national argumentation without 
detriment to any cause having the interest 
of a great people at stake. 

The former relationship existing between 
master and slave has become dissolved. It 
had.no just claims to permanency to allow it 
to exist longer. It had been sustained for a 
long time upon a tide of sluggish socialty. 
The eye of the nation at one of those pecu- 
liar interims whose periods have ever given 
birth to revolution, discovered it as a mon- 


strosity. Thus were freemen made at one 


fell swoop. : 
Suppose we let this suffice in the way of 
sudden transformations. To -the sincere 


philanthropist as well as the honest patriot 
there is certainly enough in the conditions 
resultant to claim the full exercise of all the 
wisdom and prudence we as a people can 
command, 

« Agreed,” says the Conservative to prin- 
ciple. 

qe Not yet,” says passion’s Radical. “We 
can instantly legislate an intellect for the 
freedmen ; endow him with all the privileges 
of a free white American citizen!” Ye gods! 
All nature’s diversity harmonized by statu- 
tory law! It by no means requires any large 
degree of discernment or superior mental 
acumen to conclude that we would stand in 
no small danger when exposed to the reck- 
less indiscretions of such rapid law manipu- 
lators. 

Governments, at times, have been known 
to change their complexion, and centraliza- 
tion is not unfrequently the result obtained 
from such energetic ‘‘tinkers !” 

The people have vindicated the right to 
sustain the present Republican form of gov- 
ernment ntact, and intact it must remain, or 
it 1s worse than a failure. Why? Because 
it has the power to crush those it was organ- 
ized to protect; those it should protect, or it 
ceases to be a constitutional Government. 
Special law-making for the sole benefit of 
any one class of people militates most dis- 
astrously against the rights of those who are’ 
not included, And, again, the doctrine on 
which the entire fabric of this great Com- 
monwealth is founded is alike indestracti- 
ble in its spirit and unmistakable in its 
language. Jé carries with it the doctrine 
of a non-departure of any single eterest 
from a bonded whole. It denies State alien- 
ation from the parent stem, and in this denial 
it has something to offer in return. Were 
this not the case, it would be no contract 
whatever. Rights and privileges to be such 
must be both given and required. The party 


making the conditions and the one assenting 
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thereto must enjoy respective benefits ac- 
cruing from such assent, or there would be 
no compact made. Territorial conditions 
are resigned and State governments formed 
on no other principle than this one. Thus 
do we expandin the Executive and Judiciary 
Departments of our system. These sov- 
ercign robes of nationality must not, cannot, 
WiLL NoT be torn in shreds at will. A mili- 
tary mantle may be thrown over. them in 
war. But in peace there must be no at- 
tempted monopoly of interest while the Con-| 
stitution is our estate. Such ideas are much 
better suited for kings and satraps than for 
Senators expressing Roman greatness and 
American liberty. 

- There is no hope for the reconciliation of 
the fierce antagonisms that faction now feeds 
and fosters but in the people. Our legisla- 
tors are infatuated by the illusions of power 
and the glory of victorious legions. The 
people, therefore, to save their liberties, must 
strengthen the Hxecutive arm of State with 
such unfaltering support, such unswerving 
fidelity, as shall defeat all mere experimental 
and dangerous measures. The people are 
the spirit of the Government. Whenever 
they sleep there is danger of incendiarism at 
the very portals of their temple. 

Peace has returned again to the country ; 
but she must be offered her old pedestal 
back again upon which to sit enthroned as 
some guardian angel of power protecting the 
destinies of an empire wliose ultimate eternity 
alone can shadow forth in its true greatness. 
« The work of disintegration. when once 
fairly begun is very rapid and difficult to 
check. Weever make much larger culcula- 
tions upon the prestige of sound, regular 
principles than upon experiments. Faithful 
stewards to public service and duty is what 
the nation needs. If she has them not she 
isa very unserviceable ship of state, and 
must founder sooner or later. The least 
legislation we can do with is the better pol- 
icy. We commence oftentimes tinkering 
upon a sound vessel, and seem never to be 
satisfied till it leaks, and that badly. No 
fault is found with the material, but there 
might possibly be dishonesty with the prac- 
tice. Hither a fool or a knave is dangerous 
tous now. The one will commit us to blan- 
dérs; the other will make crime out of thera. 

We are a great people !—to vote, to fight, 
and make speeches! It occurs to me there 
is something else now, lacking to make up 
our general character. Wait upon me for 
one moment. I remember it now. It is the, 
discrimination to know when to quit doing 
either. But-we imagine it will be said, if we 
are snapped at we must snap back again, 
and so on, ad ¢nfinitum. Weare not mak- 


fortunate decisions to all side ‘issues. 
‘in this manner we hold in abeyance private 


ing a proposition to settle the quarrel fo 
either branch of the Government theoreti- 
cally. We only hope the time is near 
hand for a practical solution. But in al 
sincerity, we cannot refrain from saying, if 
ever there was wn important crisis in the his- 
tory of a nation it is upon this nation now. 
While the war raged, and nature’s fields be- 
came the lap of death and the sacrificial 
altar for passion’s. bloody. corpses, and. the 
cries of outraged innocence reverberated 
throughout the blackened and desolated 
homes of a humanity that had become as 
fiends in horrid fratricidal strife—even. then 
we preserved hope in all our reflections. We 
felt that a lull must come; that hatred would 
expend its destructive forces, and we would 
then have peace. It 2s here! Let us not 
add fresh calamity to these past disasters. 
Columbia’s institutions of liberty and the 
inspired memory of her illustrious creators 


are awaiting the decision to be made which 


shall either perpetuate our Union as it was, ~ 
in glory imperishable, or denude it of its 
catholic energies, which will thrill every 
American heart alike. The most indestruc- 
tible features it bears to our recognition are 
its blended diversities of climate, soil, and 
production, typifying a universal law that 
shall hold indissolubly together the fragments 
of an old world seeking the new. Political in- 
congruities judiciously tempered adds growth 
to a nation, reliability to statesmanship, and 
Tt is 


vices and give prominence to public virtues. 
Our appreciation becomes inverted, as it 
were, and the analysis is complete. Our 
status of reasoning returns to some recog- 
nized principle of right—not certain re- 
stricted motives of expediency. Our judg- 


‘ment at such a point tells us to temporize 


rather than radicalize. It is better in most 
instances to bend rather than break. It is 
axiomatic in this: render unto Csar his 
rights and your own become more perma- 
nent. Our condition imperatively demands: 

First. Reconciliation. 

Secondly. Suitable rights to capacity. 

Thirdly. Respect and education to inca- 
pacity. 

These are the sure maintenance of our 
former Government and a safe guarantee of 
its uncompleted perpetuation in the future. 


Our present dilemma, is unsoundness to well- 


conceived principles of equitable legislation. 
Dare we act irrespective of these and further 
despise the commendation or censure of those 
for whom we are so prodigal in legislation ? 
AJL of which is respectfully submitted. 
T am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 


servant, J. B.F. 
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THE CONDITION 


OF THE SOUTH. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMISSIONER BENJAMIN C. TRUMAN. 


Wasnineton City, D, C., April 9, 1866, 
Andrew Johnson, Presi lent of the United States: 

Sim: [ have the honor to make the following re- 
port of my observations in the South, and my in- : 
formation concerning affairs and the people in that 
section: 

i arrived at Montgomery, Alabama, about the 
first of September, 1865, and remained in the South 
thirty-one weeks, or nearly eight months, during 
which time I traveled over nearly every portion of 
eight of the eleven States, namely, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
fouisiana and Texas. I remained in Alabama 
from the-Ist of September, 1855, until the 15ih of 
October, of the same year. From there I went to 
Georgia, where I remained until the 7th.of Decem- 
ber, when I left that State for Florida, where I re- 
mained until the 20th. Subsequently I spent two 
weeks in Tennessee, one week in Arkansas, one 
week in Mississippi, two weeks in Louisiana, «and 
four weeks in Texas. In this time I visited all of 
‘the large and important cities of the South, and 
made frequent and extended ‘stops upon many of 
the largest plantations, I passed over nearly all 
of the railroads in the above named States, was 
upog all of the navigable rivers, and traveled seven 
hundred and odd milesin stage coaches. 

Lcalled upon ail of the general offi ers command- 
ing posts, districtsand departments in the eight 
districts above-mentioned, and also upon all of the 
commissioners of freedmen, except General Fisk, 
and many other officers connected with the Freeu- 
men’s Bureau. I also conversed with ‘at leust one 
‘third of the ex-generals of the late. Vonfederate 
army, and large nu:nbers of Southern politicians 
‘and Southern people, including ‘ministers of the 
gospel, editors of newspapevs, and others in profes- 

‘sional capacity. 

From my close and careful observation, in addi- 

tion to what seems to me to hava been my correct 
‘and varied sources of information, I derived the 
impressious which, with entire candor and frant- 
ness, I will endeavor briefly to set forth: 

I will speak, first, of the sentiments of the peo- 
ple, touching their relations with the General Uov- 
ernment and the people of the North. 

I distinguish between doyalty and patriotusm, and 
I believe the distinction not. ill-grounded. ‘That 
glorious, spontaneous bu st of popular enthusiasm 
with which the North responded as one man:to the 
echoing thunders of Sumter was "the most splendid 
exhibition of patriotism the world has yes wit- 
messed; the quietness, and even cheerfalness with 
which the.same people*onve ‘yielded obedience to 

‘the rule of James Bushanan, whose Administra- 
“tion-they despised and hated, was: an-instance of 


oyalty, such as only American citizens could have 
furnished, 

The North never rebelled against Jamgs Buch- 
anan, it is true, nor seriously proposed to; but I 
assert without hesitation that, now the war has 
swept over the South, there is no more disposition 
in that section of the country to rebel ayainst. the 
National Government than there then was in the 
North.at the time referred to. 

It any general assertion can be made .that will 
apply to the masses of the people of the South, itis 
that they are, at the present time, indifferent 
toward the General Government, .For four years 
of eventful life.as.a nation, they were accustomed 
to'speak of, and regard ‘tour Government’’ as the 
one which had its,seat in Richmond, and thousands 
who at first looked upon that Government with 
great piticlon and distrust grad ally, from the 
mere lapse of time and the force of example, came 
to admit it into their ideas of their Government, 
The great. body of the people, in any country, al- 
ways move slowly: the transfer of allegiance from 
one de facto Government to another is not effected 
in « day, whatever oaths of loyalty may be taken; 
and [ have witnessed many amusing instances of 
mistakes on the part of those of whose attashment 
to the Government there could be no questions 
Ignorance and prejudice always lay furthest behind 
any radical change, and no person can. forget that 
the violent changes of the past few years have left 
the ideas of the populace greatly unsettled, and 
increased their indifference, Fully one half of the 
Southern people never cherished an educated and 
active attachment to any Government that was 
over them, and the war has left them very much ag 
it found them. 

The rank and file of the disbanded Southern army 
—those who remained in it to the end—are the 
backbone and sinew of the South. Long before the 
surrender, corps, divisions, brigades, and regim nts 
had been thoroughly purge of the worthless class 
—the skulkers, those of whom the South, a3 well 
a3 any other country. wvuld be best rid, and these 
it is that are now prolonging past bitterness. These 
are they, in great part, as [ abundantly learned by 
personal observation, that are now editing reckless 
uewspapers, and put forth those pernicious utter- 
anees that so little represent the thinking, sub- 
stantial peopie, and are so eagerly seized out and 
paraded by certain Northern journalists, who them- 
selves as little represent the great North. To the 
disbanded regiments of the rebel army, both offi- 
cers and men I look with great confidence ag the 
best anJ altogether most hopeful element of the 
South—the real basis of reconstruction and the 
material of worthy citizenship, On a thousand 
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battle-fields they have tested the invincible power 
of that Government they vainly sought to over- 
throw, and along a thousand picket lines, and under 
the friendly flag of truce, they have learned that 
the soldiers of the Union bore them no hatred and 
shared with them the common attributes of, human- 
ity. Around the returned soldier of the South gathers 
the same cirele of admiring friends that we see 
around the millions of hearthstones in our own’ sec- 
tion, and from him they are slowly learning the 
lesson of charity and of brotherhood TI know of 
very few more potent influences at work in promo- 
ting real and. lasting reconciliation and reconstrue- 
tion than the influence of the returned Southern 
soldiers. 

The question above all others that our people are 
anxious to ask is, in case of a war with a foreign 
nation, what would be action of the South? Of 
course, all answers to this must be founded chiefly 
in speculation, since a great deal would depend 
upon the character of the nation with whom we 
were at war, and much upon the action of the Goy- 
ernment between now and any such event. I need 

“hardly say that, whatever might be their sympa- 
thies, in case of a war with England, not a regi- 
ment of men could be recruited in the South in 
her support, even if it were freely permitted. In 
other cases it would be different. There is a cer- 
tain loose floating population in the’ South, as 
everywhere, and largely disproportionate to that of 
the North, in consequence of the ‘more complete 
disruption caused by the war, that would be eager 
to enlist in any army, whether for or against the 
United States. It would be necessary, then, as 
things are at present, to keep a strict surveillance 
over the harbors of the principal ports to prevent 
them sailing to join the common enemy, if such an 
object was desired, though Tam far from certain 
that the class spoken of would not be well gotten 
rid of in foreign camps. They would eensist al- 
most entirely’ of that class of persons who are pre- 
paring to emigrate to Mexico and Brazil—men 
whose reputations in the rebel army were greatly 
overdone, or men who never did any service at the 
front, but who were valorous with words alone. If 
a large foreign army were to invade the South, and 
march uninterruptedly through the country—a 
very improbable contingency——without doubt it 
would receive many recruits. In Texas it would 
probably get eight thousand recruits—discon- 
tented, roving men, who are not engaged in any 
profitable employment, and are adding nothing’ to 
the State’s productive capacity. I estimate that 
there are five thousand men in that State—de- 
serters principally, and rebel refugees from Arkan- 
sas and Missouri—that are to-day depending en- 
tirely upon robbery and murder for a precarious 
subsistence. These would of course rejoice at such 
an opportunity. In other States the proportion 
would be very much less. But if no invasion were 
accomplished, the substantial assistance that a for- 
eign enemy would receive at the hands of the late 
insurgents would be quite insignificant; and the 
fears that otherwise well-informed persoas enter- 
tain in this regard‘are highly absurd. Naturally 
the American people, as a nation, are devoted to 
the arts of peace. The soldiers of the late rebel 
army are, if possible, infinitely more wearied and 
disgusted with war and all its works thon those of 
our army, and lorg for nothing so much as quiet. 
The best proof of this is the fact that our noble 
volunteers, though crowned with the honors of al- 
most limitless success and victory, are clamorous 
and even mutinous to be discharged from ‘military 
duty. Therefore I am constrained to believe that, 
with few exceptions, the great masses of those who 
have been in the rebel army will never again seek 

‘to enter the lists. Ifthere is anything that Icer- 


are tired of war and are anxious to establish and 
perpetuate peace. 

Ifa war should arise against Grea. Britain, I 
do not believe that one fourth of the people would 
even sympathize with that Power; thousands 
would, of course, but not to an extent that would 
lead them to make any sacrifices in her interest. 
Those who did not join or sympathize with the 
Federal army would maintain ‘a ‘‘neutrality,”’ 
which would be observed more strictly than that of 
England during the existence of the rebellion. 
The South to-day hates England more rigorously 
than the North does; and the country may rest as- 
sured of this much, at least, that the South, as a 
people, is no more anxious for a war with any for- 
eign Power than we ourselves are. Beside, there 
isa deep and steadily growing conviction in the 
minds of many of the most intelligent and thought- 
ful of the South—a conviction that a stranger 
would seldom discover in the journals or public 
speeches of prominent men, but only in the still 
undercurrent of private conversation—that in the 
late war the hand of Providence, the decrees of 
destiny, were against them—are steadfastly averse 
to any separation of the Union. I confess that 
this discovery gave me an unfeigned satisfaction, 
such as no other [have made inthe South. A 
prominent member of the Alabama conveution, a 
railroad president in Florida, three’ different Texas 
editors, and scores of nameless private individuals 
all over the South have spoken to me in a tone of 
deep earnestness on this subject, citing the numer- 
ous instances that had come under their observa- 
tion, showing an almost providential interference, 
a balancing of the scales of fate against them. 
Nor were they persons who had been lukewarm in 
‘‘the cause,’’ and who had been on the lookout for 
such inclinations. I am not mistaken. I know 
that there isa profound and abiding conviction, 
gradually gaining ground in the southern ‘mind, 
that their late struggle was hopeless from the out- 
set—that it was contrary to the will of the Infi- 
nite. ; 

More than that: I know, from actual observa- 
tion, that thousands of the rank and file, and hun- 
dreds of their officers, would gladly enlist in the 
United States armies against any and all foreign- 
ers, particularly if they could be allowed to serve 
under their old officers. I have conversed person- 
ally with hundreds of the ex-officers and soldiers 
of the late confederate army, and I only repeat 
what I have from their own lips when I say that-a 
majority of them assured me they would enter our 
army in such an event, in great part to give the 
Government a convincing proof that they meant to 
be good and loyal citizens hereafter. I recall at 
present the names of Generals Hardie, McLaus, 
Forrest, Nichols, and Jeff Thompson, and there 
are some others whose names have escaped my 
memory, who told me that in case a foreign war 
should grow up they would offer their services to 
the United States Government in any capacity, 
even as a private. 

The opinion has gained wide-spread acceptance 
in the North, through the medium of letter-writers, 
southern editorials, and other vehicles of rumor 
and information, that the South is to-day more 
disloyal toward the, Government than at the con- 
clusion of the war. Various reasons are urged to 
account for this, chief among which is that this 
people have been brought to this state by an ill- 
timed, ill-advised leniency. What are the facts? 
When the war ended it left the South prostrated, 
stricken, helpless. Even many of the mosi intelli- 
gent looked for general confiscation, proscription, 
and the reign of the scaffold. The newsof the suc- 
cessive surrender of those armies that they had 
looked upon as standing alone between themselves 


tainly learned in the South it was that its people|and the: direst calamities of history, threw, the 
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minds of the people into a state of the most abject 
terror. For many days, and even weeks, so I have 
been in‘ormed in a thousand instances, the wretch- 
ed, frightened women and children, deprived of 
their former protectors, lived in a state of the most 
fearful suspense, in hourly apprehension of the be- 
ginning of all that their fruitful imaginations and 
those of their editors had been able in conceiye of 
northern vandalism and. hideous butchery. The 
old men and the youths, and even the adult citi- 
zens, shared largely 1n this fearful looking-for of 
judgment, This was not loyalty, though, in my 
opinion. It was silence—the silence of submis- 
sion, of terror, of defeat. At this juncture any 
terms, including even negro suffrage, might have 
been imposed, so far as they were concerned ‘This 
feeling, however, almost immediately after. passed 
away, and the coutinued delay of anticipated ret- 
ribution restored them to their wonted equanimity. 
Immediately succeeding this there sprang up what 
many-conscientious people are prone to term an 
increase of disloyalty. But wasit such? I give 
it-another solution What, then, isthe sentiment 
that has inspired these noisy and reckles3 utter- 
ances of late which have given so much color to 
the charge? It is simply the returning wave that 
followed the depression of defeat—the inevitable 
and wholesome reaction from despair. It was to 
have been expected, and in my humble opinion 
could not well have been avoided, and is not indi- 
cative of any deep-seated malady, but rather the 
contrary. The wise and skillful physician watches 
with .well-founded appréhension the progress of 
one of the most fatal diseases with which his art is 
acquainted so long as its ragings are confined in 
the secret recesses of the body; but so soon as he 
beholds it assuming the form of violent and trouble- 
some cutaneous eruptions his confidence returns, 
and he predicts for the patient a speedy. convales- 
cence. The boisterous demagogues, and especially 
the reckless editors, whom not,even the iron despot- 
ism’ of Davis had been able to awe into, silence, 
were for the moment appalled and stricken. dumb 
in the presence of the gigantic calamity that had 
overtaken them, and in the near prospect of im- 
pending ruin; but soon they became reassured by 
the moderation of the Government, and finding 
their lives still in their hands, have not ceased to 
pour forth those obnoxious utterances which are 
taken as evidence and proof of an increase of dis- 
loyalty. It is with difidence that I venture to dis- 
sent from the published opinions of many distin- 
guished witnesses who have taken this view; but 
T am free to declare my firm conviction that it is 
altogether superficial and not founded in fact. * 

It is my belief that the South—the great, sub- 
stantial and prevailing element—is more loyal now 
than it was at the end of the war; more loyal to- 
day than yesterday, and that it will be more loyal 
to-morrow than to-day. It would be impossible to 
present the numerous and scattered evidences upon 
which I base this belief; but I entertain it in all 
sincerity, and I believe it. to be consonant with the 
facts, ‘‘No revolution ever goes backward,”’ is a 
convenient, but shallow truism; or, rather, expres- 
sive of no truth whatever, since eyery revolution 
has its ultimate revulsion, partially, at least; and 
just as certainly as, for, four years the mass of 
popular sentimentin the South was closely solidify- 
ing and strengthening in favor of the bogus Con- 
federacy, just so certain it is that, from the date of 
its downfall, that opinion has been slowly return- 
ing to its old attachments,. For many. years the 
dream of independence has been increasingly cher- 
ished and nurtured in the breasts of thousands; for 
years past that dream was a living fact, penetrating 
the consciousness of all, and receiving the sympa- 
thies of scarcely less than all; and then came the 
sudden and appalling crash—the awakening from 


this dream to the unwelcome but inexorable truth 
that the pleasing vision had vanished. As weeks, 
months and years steadily accumulate, and the re- 
membrances of the brief happiness vanish in the 
distance, the yearning for it will grow weak and 
inconstant. That dream will never be revived, in 
my. opinion; and if I am satisfied of anything in re- 
lation 10 the South itis thyt the yrwac majority of 
its leading men have forever renounced ail expecta- 
tions of a separate nationality. 

If I were asked to reconcile the above statements 
with the grossly palpable appearances that argue to 
the contrary, especially as seenin some of the late 
Constitutional conventions, I would simply answer 
that this apparent contradiction is an inevitable 
product of human inconsistency; or rather, the 
“consistency of politigions.”’ For four years they 
found themselves required-——most oi them by prei- 
erence, all of them by circumstances which they 
eould not, if they would, control—tv argue in favor 
of the right df secession and independent govern- 
ment. It is strange how soon and how inevitably 
defence leads to conviction. I cannot say that 
when the Confederacy went down there was not in 
all its borders a citizen who did not yield it so much 
of allegiance as he ever gave to any Government; 
but I do not hesitate to declare that there were 
not five prominent politicians, st¢//remarning with- 
in it, who could truly and conscientiously declare 
that they had not given it, first or last, their sym- 
pathy. It has furnished me an interesting branch 
of historical study to look up the antecedents of 
those men who, when our troops made their appear- 
ance, were forward in their professions of unwaver- 
ing Unionism. Alas,\ for political human nature ! 
Scarcely one of them but had either accepted an 
office under the Confederacy, or signified his wil!- 
ingness to do so. 

There comes now a sudden and imperious neces- 
sity, that they cannot blink, to declare by their 
acts at least, that they were wrong in all this; but 
who could expect politicians and editors, before 
they-had been reduced to a condition of absolute 
vassalage, to reverse their ‘‘records’’ a initio and 
declare freely and without hesitation that all their 
utterances of the past four years had been mis- 
taken? But this unwiilingness does nos necessarily 
involve a corresponding sluggishness of belief. I 
record it as my profound conviction, gathered f om 
hundreds of intimate and friendly conversations 
with leading men in the South, that there are not 
fifty respectable politicians who still believe in the 
constitutional right of secession, though they are 
exceeding slow to acknowledge it in public speeches 
or published articles. Our conversations generally 
ended with the confession—which to me was en- 
tirely satisfactory as meaning much more than was 
intended: ‘‘ Whatever may be said about the right 
of secession, the thing itself may as well be laid 
aside, forit is certainly not practicable, and proba- 
bly never will be.’’? I believe there is the most 
charity, and by far the most correctness, in that 
reasoning which accounts in this way for the ex- 
treme reluctance that has been exhibited in most 
of the conventions against declaring the act of se- 
cession null and void from the beginning. They 
will willingly concede that the right of secession 
does not now exist, provided only they are allowed 
to assert that it did at that time, which is Simply 
a petty device of sorely humbled and defeated men 
to pre their wounded pride. Said Gov. Hamilton, 
of Texas, the most nobly and earnestly loyal man T 
met in all the South, in conversation with me one 
day, ‘‘ After all, our people are doing about as well 
as a reasonable man ought to expect. Politicians 
must have their ‘explanations’ and their ‘records;’ 
they must be allowed to retreat gracefully, and to 
fall gently; but the vast majority of them are all 
right at heart. They must have time.” And I 
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will here add that J forind in Texas more genuine { Nichols of'the late confederate army, and ten of its 
and honest loyalty and patriotism than in any other | directors are also ex-rebel officers, while the cashier 
ot the cotton States. There are 54,000 Germans, | is ex-Major General Clark, of the Union army, and 
8,000 Norwegians, 9000 Mexicans, and 70,000} who f rmerly commanded a division of colored 
Americans in that State, who have remained loyal| troops. In all of these, connections the utmost har- 
all the time, and they have in Gov. Hamilton the| mony prevails. Notwithstanding the above facts— 
noblest Jeader in any Southern State. There were}and I could multiply them—I maintain that in 
34 men in the Texas convention who voted for the | many sections of the South there is a widespread 
most loyal measures and in favor of the most en-| hostility to Northern men, which, however, in nine 
larged civil rights to the negro, 7 of whom favored | cases out of ten, is speedily dispelled by individual 
universal suffrage. contact and the- exercise of a generous regard for 
There is a prevalent disposition not to associate | private opinions. In fine, I will say that allwho 
too freely with the Northern men, or to receive | can be spared from the industry of the North’to go 
them into the circles of society; but it is far from | South can readily find places of business where they 
insurmountable Over Southern society, as over] can live in quiet and prosperity. 
every other, woman reigns supreme, and they are} I have already alluded to the loyal Germatis of 
more embittereil against those whom they deem the | Texas, I visited their colony and settlements, and 
authors of their calamities than are their broth- | was most favorably impressed: They are the most 
ers, sons and husbands. It is a noteworthy | thrifty, industrious, and prosperous citizens of that 
ethnological fact, and one T have often observed, | State; and, now that the rebellion is over, are 
that, of the younger generation, the Southern wo- | living in comparative security, though their’suffer- 
mnen are much superior to the Southern men, both |ings during the war was more dreadful than any 
in intellect and energy; and their ascendancy over | that the history of this country has before afforded. 
society is correspondingly great. However this dis- | They were ably represented in the late convention 
parity is to be accounted for, whether by the enor- | by five men, three of whom favored negro suffrage 
mous wastage of the war among the males or other-| with certain educational qualifications. \ The loyal 
wise, it nevertheless exists, and to its existence is| Norwegians, and the loyal Americans of the Red 


“greatly due the exclusiveness of Southern society. 
But the stories and rumors to the effect that 
Northern men are bitterly persecuted and compelled 
to abandon the country pronounce false. If 
Northern men go South they must expect for a while 
to be treated with neglect, and sometimes with con- 
tempt; but if they refrain from bitter political dis- 
cussions and conduct themselves with ordinary dis- 
cretion, they soon overcome these prejudices, and 
are treated with respect. The accounts that are 
from time to time flooded over the country in regard 
to Southern cruelty and intolerance toward North- 
erners are mostly false. I could select many dis- 
tricts, particularly in Northern Texas and portions 
of Mississippi, where- Northern men could not at 
present live with any degree of self-respect. 
There are also localities in many of the Southern 
States where it would be dangerous for a Northern 
man to live; but they are exceptional, and are about 
equally unsafe for any man who possesses attractive 
proneny. For some unkaown cause, a large num- 
er of persons are engaged in writing and circula- 
ting falsehoods. For some unpatriotic purpose or 

other, reports of an incendiary character concernin, 
the Southern people are transmitted North. To 
learn the falseness of these reports one needs only 
to obtain the facts. I am personally acquainted 
with most of the officers of a hundred-odd regiments 
of volunteers, and out of these I could name thirty 
regiments, and half of whose officers and many of 
the men have returned to the South, and as many 
more that have left largenumbers there upon being 
disbanded. Hundreds, even, of the officers of col- 
ored regiments—the most offensive to the South— 
have remained there and entered into business, the 
most of them having rented plantations and em- 
ploying their old soldiers. Large numbers of ex- 
Federal and ex-confederate officers are engaged 
together in mercantile pursuits and in cotton plant- 
ing. Nearly all of the cotton plantations in Florida 
are being run by these parties. ‘The banks of the 
Mississippi are lined with plantations which have 
been leased by Northern men and S'ederal officers. 
Arkansas and White river plantations are generally 
being run by officers who have served under General 
Reynolds, while a large number of the Red river 
plantations have been placed under cultivation by 

ex-officers of General A. J. Smith’s command 
Fourteen officers of a colored (Kentucky) regiment 
are engaged in planting and raising cotton near 
Victoria, Texas. The First National Bank of Texas, 


at Galveston, has for president ex-Major General 


River district_men whose loyalty was fearless and 
unwavering throughout the rebellion—I did not 
have time to see. Their delegates in the conven- 
tion, however, were among the ablest, as well as 
the most patriotic in that body, and far superior to 
those loyalists of North Alabama, who were gene- 
rally men of moderate capacity. Though there is 
no district in Fiorida that can strictly be called 
loyal, in contradistinction to all others, yet I fouud 
the feeling of the people in that State much better 
and” more encouraging than in Georgia, which is 
overrun with politicians, many of whom seem to 
defy the Government and its authority. Alabama 
4s in much better condition than Georgia, and its 
state of affairs are extremely encouraging.’ Missis- 
sippi, from one end to the other, of all the States 


which I visited, is far behindhand in her tokens of, 


loyalty. There is an unmistakable flow of :ll-feel- 
ing in that State, although I witnessed no exhibi- 
tions of unmitigated disloyalty. On the whole, the 
people of that State fear the authority of the 
United States more than they respect it. In Lou- 
isiana there is an encouraging element of loyalty, 
which is experiencing a healthy increase. Tennes- 
see evidenced in a great degree the most flourishing 
signs of loyalty. {do not think there are ten men 
in fhat State at present who could be induced to 
favor a dissolution of the Union; not even, indeed, 
if such a thing should be peaceably permitted. 
There is a healthy intercourse between all classes 
in Arkansas. and it seemed to me to occupy nearly 
the identical position of Tennessee. 

I will now proceed to the second great topic, to 
wit, ‘‘The freedmen and their affairs’’ Almost 
the only key that furnishes a satisfactory solution 
to the southern question in its relations to the 
negro, that gives a reasonable explanation to the 
treatment which he receives and the estimation in 
which he is held, is found in the fact too often for- 
gotten in considering this matter—that the people 
from their earliest days have regarded slavery as 
his proper estate and emancipation as a bane to his 
happiness. That a vast majority of the southern 
people honestly entertain this opinion no-one who 
travels among them for eight’ months can doubt. 

To one who looks out from this stand-point of 
theory, and can see no other that is rational, the 
question preseuts itself in a different aspect. Every 
one who conscientiously seeks to know the whole 
truth should not ignore their beliefs, while he cen- 
sures the revolting practices. Holding that the 
negro occupies a middle ground between the human 
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race and the animal, they regard it as a real mis- 
fortune to him that he should be stripped of a pro- 
tector, and that the immortal proclamation of 
President Lincoln was wicked, or at Jeast mistaken, 
and as ourge to society. The persistency and hon- 
esty with which many, even of the greatest men of 
the South, hold to this opizion is almost unaecount- 
able to a northern man, and is an element of such 
magnitude that it cannot well be omitted from the 
consideration. 

Resulting as a proper corollory from these prem- 
ises, we have seen various laws passed in some of 
the States, but more particularly Mississippi— 
which State Iam bound to say has displayed the 
most illiberal spirit toward the freedmen of all the 
South—imposing heavy taxes on negroes engaged 
in the various trades, amounting to.a virtual. pro- 
hibition. | Petty, unjust, and discriminating 
licenses are levied in this State upon mechanics, 
storekeepers, and various artisans. Following the 


“same absurd train of argument that one will hear 


inthé North in regard to the ‘proper sphere of 
woman,’’. their Legislature and’ their common 
councils contend that in these pursuits the negro 


is out of his place; that he is not adapted to such|in 


labors, but only toruder tasks of the fields. What 
are known,as the ‘‘poor whites’? sustain, in fact 
originate this legislation, upon the insane dread 
they share in common with certain skilled laborers 
at the North, of competition and an overcrowding 
ofthe supply. This folly and injustice on the part 
of the law-makers is being corrected in many _sec- 
tions.. The negro, however, has not. been discour- 
aged, even in Mississippi. His industry and his 
thrifts are overleaping all obstacles, and. in Jack 

son there are at least two colored craftsmen of most 
kinds to one of the whites. ' 

From. the surrender of the rebel armies up to 
the Christmas holidays, and more especially for a 
few weeks preceding the latter, there was a ner- 
vousness exbibited throughout the Southin relation 
to.their late slaves that was little. consonant.to their 
former professions of trust, in them. There were 
vague and terrible fears of a servile insurrection— 
a thing which the simple-minded negroes scarcely 
dreamed of. In consequence of this there were ex- 
tensive” seizures of arms and ammunition, which 
the negroes had foolishly collected, and strict pre- 
cautions were taken to avoid any outbreak. Pis- 
tols, old muskets, and shot-guns were taken, away 
from them, as such weapons would be wrested from 
the hands of lunatics. Since the holidays, how- 
ever, there has been a great improvement in this 
matter; many of the whites appear to be ashamed 
of their former distrust, and the negroes are seldom 
molested now in carrying the firearms of which they 
make such a vain display. In one way or another 
they have procured great numbers of old army 
muskets and revolvers, particularly in Texas; and 
I have in a few instances been amused at the vigor 


» and audacity with which they have employed them 


to protect themselves against the robbers and mur- 
derers that infest t' at State. 

Another result of the above-mentioned settled 
belief in the negro’s inferiority, and in the necessity 
that he chould not be left to himself without.a 
guardian, is that in some sections he is discouraged 
from leaving his old master. . I have known of 
planters who considered it an offence against neigh- 
borhood courte y for another to hire their old 
hands, and in two instances that were refuted the 
dispulants came to blows over the breach of eti 
quette. It is only, however, in the most remote 
régions, where our troops have seldom or never 
penetrated, that.the negroes have not perfect lib- 
erty to rove where they choose,. Even the attempt 
made to restrain them by a system of passes from 


their employers, or from police patrols, is of little 


avail; for the negroes, in their ignorance and dark- 


ness of understanding, are penetrated with a singu- 
larly strong conviction that they “‘are not free so 
long as they stay at the old place ;’’ and all last 
summer and fall they pretty thoroughly demon- 
strated their freedom by changing their places of 
residence, Such a thorough chacs and commingling 
of population has seldom been seen since the great ° 
barbarian invasion of the Roman Empire.. tn this 
general upheaval thousands of long-scattered fami- 
lies were joyously reunited. It is a strange fact, 
however, and one which I have abundantly estab- 
lished by the testimony of hundreds of the negroes 
themselves, that a large majority of them have 
finally returned voluntarily and settled down in the 
old’ cabins of their former quarters. The. negro 
clings to old associations—it was only a temporary 
impulse of their new-found freedom to wander away 
from them, and at last they returned, generally 
wearied, hungry, and forlorn: In most cases, or 
at least in many cases, it was not sa,much from any 
affection toward their former masters, as it was 
from a mere instinctive attachment to the homes 
of their youth—the familiar scenes in the midst of 
which they were born and reared. When I was 
felma, Alabama, last fall, a constant stream of 
them, of all ages and conditions, were pouring 
through that city, on their way, as they always told 
me, to Mississippi or Tennessee. Many were trans- 
ported free by our Government, while many were 
on foot, trudging hopefully but painfully forward 
toward their old homes, from which they had been 
taken to escape our armies. 

I believe that in some of the most interior dis- 
tricts, especially in Texas, the substance of slavery 
still remains in the form of the bondage of custom, 
of fear, and of inferiority ; but, nowhere are there 
any negroes so ignorant of the great change that 
has taken place to submit to the lash. In no place 
did I hear the slightest allusion te any punishment 
of this sort, having been inflicted since the rebellion 
ended. .In every case it was violent stabbing or 
shooting, resulting from a personalencounter. The 
negro was aware of his rights and “was defending 
them. His friends need never fear his re-enslave- 
ment—it never can, never will, take place. His 
head is filled with the idea of freedom, and any 
thing but the most insidious and blandishing en- 
croachments upon his freedom he will perceive and 
resist. The planters everywhere complain of his 
‘demoralization’’ in this respect. 

As to the personal treatment received by the 
negro at the hands of the Southern people there is 
wide-spread misapprehension. It is not his former 
master, as a general thing, that is his worst enemy, 
but quite the contrary. I have talked earnestly 
with hundreds of old slave-owners, and seen 
them move among their former ‘chattels, and 
I am not mistaken. The feeling with which a 
very large majority of them regard the negro is one 
of genuine commisseration, although it is not a sen- 
timent much elevated above that with which they 
would look upon a suffering animal for which they 
had formed an attachment, Last summer the ne- 
groes, exulting in their new found freedom, as was 
to have been expected, were gay, thoughtless, and 
improvident ; and, as a consequence, when the win- 
ter came hundreds of them felt the pinchings of 
want, and many perished. The old planters have 
often pointed out to me numerous instances of ca- 
lamity that had come ander their own observation 
in the case of their former slaves and others. 

' It was one of the most pernicious effects of sla- 
very thit it confined the attention of the owner en- 
tirely to the present bodily condition of his slaves, 
and ignored all calculations upon his future mental 
or moral growth; it gave him that mean opinion of 
the negroes’ capacity that he still retains. The 
planter reasoned only from the actual fac‘s,’ and 
never from possibilities. Inheriting his slaves, and 


finding them. always brutish, stupid, and slow of 
understanding, be committed the logical inaccuracy 
of preventing them from ever becoming anything 
else, and proceeded to argue that they never could 
become so. Toa certain extent itis true, as hag 
been forcibly said, that ‘those who have seen most 
-of the negro know least of him,’”? though the asser- 
tion should be reduced to this—that they know far 
less of him as a human being than we of the North, 
but much more respecting his mere animal charac- 
teristics. Notwithstanding all this I insist that 
there was in most cases a real attachment betwen 
master and slave, and still is, especially between 
the family and house servants, 

It is the former slave owners who aro the best 
friends the negro has in the South; those who here- 
tofore have provided for his mere physical comfort, 
generally with sufficient means, though entirely 
neglecting his’ better nature, while it is the “poor 
whites’’ that are his enemies. It is from these he 
suffers most. In a state of slavery they bated him; 
and now that he is free there is no striking abate- 
ment of this sentiment, and the former master no 
longer feels called by the instincts of interest to 
extend that protection that he once did. On the 
streets, by the roadside, in his wretched hut, in the 
field of labor, everywhere, the unoffensive negro is 
exposed to their petty and contemptible persecu- 
tions; while, on the other hand, I have known in- 
stances where the respectable, substantial people 
of a community have united together to keep guard 
over a house in which the negroes were taking their 
amusement, and from which, a few nights before, 
they had been rudely driven by white vagabonds, 
‘who found pleasure in their fright and suffering. 

Treiterate that the former owners, as a class, are 
the negroes’ best friends in the South, although 
many of this class diligently strive to discourage 
the freedmen from any earnest efforts to promote 
their higher welfare. When one believes that a 
certain race of beings are incapable of advance- 
ment, he is very prone to withhold the mieans of 
that advancement. Anditisin this form that a 
species of slavery will longest be perpetuated; it is 
in these strongholds that it will at last die out. I 
am pretty sure that there is not a single negro in 
the whole South who.is not receiving pay for his 
labor according to his own contracts; but as a gen- 
eral thing the freedmen are encouraged to collect 
about the old mansion in their little quarters, labor 
for their former masters for set terms, receiving, 
besides his pay food, quarters, and medical attend- 
ance, and thus continuing on in his former state of 
dependence. The cruelties of slavery, and all of 
its outward forms, haye entirely passed away; but, 
as might have been expected, glimmerings of its 
vassalage, its subserviency, and its helplessnees 
linger 

It is the result of my observations, also, not only 
that the planters gonerally are better friends to the 
negro than the poor whites, but also better than a 
majority of Northern men who go South to rent 
plantations—at least they show more patience in 
dealing with him. The Northerner is practical, 
energetic,economical, and thrifty; the negro is slow, 
awkward,* wasteful, and slovenly; he causes his 
new employer to lose his patience, and to seize hold 
and attempt to perform himself what he sees so 
badly executed. The Southerner is accustomed to 
the ways of slaves from his youth up, hence he is 
languidly and good-naturedly indifferent, or at. most, 
vents his displeasure in empty fuming. The North- 
ern employer is accustomed to see laborers who are 
vigorous and industrious; he knows the extent of a 
full day’s labor, and he expects all to perform the 
amount; the Southern man has always been com- 
pelled to employ two or three to do the work of 


have been under the supervision of both classes_— 
and Ihave talked with many with a view to this 
point—thut they prefer to labor for a Southern em- 
ployer. This isnot by any means to he constrned 
to mean that they desire to return to slavery_not 
by any consideration; for the thought of freedom 
is dearer to their hearts than to any other people of 
like intelligence in the world, but that, being once 
assured of their liberty to go and come at will, 
they generally return to the service of ihe South- 
erner. 

The negro has far Jess to apprehend, in my judg- 
ment, from organized oppression by the courts than 
from sudden and violent outbursts of passion on 
the part of employers, or from the petty and muli- 
cious persecutions of mean whites. + has less to 
fear from the perversion of law than from the obser 
vance of it; andthe same is true of the whites, and 
has alwaysbeen. It might almost be said of some 
interior counties in Texas that there never has been 


any executed law there for white or black; for it is - 


a recorded fact that before the war, even, fourhun 
dred and fifty murders per year were committed in 
that State, while there never were half a dozen 
fortoal convictions and exec :tious for manslaughter. 
The others were acquitted on tie ground of self-de- 
fence. The point is, then, that there have not 
been, and are not now, more colored people mur- 
dered in provortion to their whole number than 
whites. : 

‘On the great question of negro suffrage I have 
seen no occasion, in presence of the facts, to change 
materially the belief I entertained eight months 
ago. To say that the South is opposed to it, almost 
to aman, is simply to utter that of which every 
one already is aware; to say that it is simply a 
question of time is to give it no satisfactory solu- 
tion, The pith and substance of the whole matter 
lies in the answer to this single question: ‘Will 
the immediate conferring of suffrage on the blacks 
put them in possession of any substantial good 
which tvey are now denied, or avert from them 
any evil that threafens their welfare?” So 
general and so bitter is the opposition of the whites 
to this measure, that I'am fully persuaded that 
to confer suffrage forcibly by uational enact- 
ment upon the blacks at this time would result to 
their serious detriment. I do not believe it would 
beget a war of races; but from the manner in 
which negro schools and other similar institutions 
have been treated in some sections, by ignorant 
and malicious persons, | am constrained to believe 
that the negro would be the recipient of more 
wrongs and injuries than he now is if he was found 
at the-polls voting. It is the truth of history that 
when classes of population are opposed in feeling 
and unequal in power and influence the dominating 
class is oppressive and intolerant toward the in- 
ferior in reverse proportion as it is elevated above 
it, The Southern poor whites, conscious as they 
are of only a slight superiority over the negro, and 
knowing that the suffrage’ and a few minor factious 
distinctions are the chief points of their superiority, 
are jealous over them accordingly. It is they that 
will resist most stubbornly the negroes’ enfranchise- 
ment, as it will remove the most marked of the few 
slight barriers that separate them from the blacks, 
and it is they that will hail his advent to ‘he polls 
with thé most unrelenting and senseloss abuse 

The proper avenues of approach to these un- 
reasoning minds is through the wealthy and power- 
ful land owners of the South—the politicians, who 
are lords and masters over the peasantry to almost 
as great an extent as they are over the negroes. 
Through these let the parallels be constructed upon 
this strong castle of prejudice. If the politicians 
of the South have the absolute certainty laid before 
them that in 1870 their representation in Congress 


one, and is more indulgent. It is the almost uni- 
versal testimony of the negroes themselves, who 


will be diminished largely in consequence of the 


non-enfranchisement of the negro, they will see it 
before that time that the measure is introduced. 
They will convince their constituents that it is 
necessary and proper to allow the negro to vote, 
and he will be allowed so to do. At present it 
seems to me that it would be a misfortune'to the 
negro himself to thrust this privilege upon him. 
There is a popular tradition that a certain very 
humble and useful, but unsightly, animal carries 
on its head a precious pearl, and it is often killed 
in the vain search for it. So it would be substan- 
tially with the helpless, inoffensive negro, if this 
valuable prerogative was at once put into his hands 

The Southern negro is far less concerned «in the 
result of elections at present than he isin the de- 
cisions of the Jocal courts, and far less interested in 
these than in the general temper of soziety.. The 
negro always has been and always must remain as- 
sociated with the people of the South ina thousand 
intimate relations—relations over which legislation 
can have little control, whatever attempts are made 
to the contrary. Even before the courts of the 
country I have little fear but that he will secure 
substantial justice These courts are generally in 
the hands of the more intelligent and reasonable 
classes, among whom there is a sentiment of real 
pity toward the negro, as being now left to contend 
on his own resources against the stronger white 
man. Legislatures and Common Councils may 
frame mean-spirited and discriminating laws 
against him, but when he is brought to actual trial, 
and his helplessness is made apparent, the practice 
of his jurors, his judges and his lawyers is much 
better than their professions. Especially is it true 
when the suit is, as it often happens, between a 
negro ands mean white. The old slave.owners al- 
ways felt a preference for their negroes over this 
class, and even had a positive dislike toward the 
latter, and they entertain the same feelings still; 
and let a suit be brought between one of themand 
a@xrespectable negro, and I have no fears for the 
result.on the part of the negra. 

The treatment which the negroes receive at the 
hands of the people is a quick and accurate ther 
mometer, guaging Southern loyalty__the temper of 
the whites toward the General Government. 


Closely following the conclusion of the war were 


witnessed far more outrages upon the blacks than 
have been known since. In the exasperation and 
bitterness resulting from fresh defeat, they in many 
cases vented their wrath on the heads of the un- 
offending negro. Since then there has been a 
steady improvement under the fostering influences 
of hope and returning loyalty. The South always 
has been, and always must be, to a great extent, 


the guardians of the negro; for the time will never 


come, so long as he remains a part of our society, 
when, from the very nature of his inferiority, he 


-will not require a certain guardianship. 


As an evidence of the most encouraging growth 
of public sentiment in the South, conforming to 
the great onward march of events, I may mention 
the advance that has taken placo in relation to the 
question of negro testimony. Hight months ago, 
when I first went South, the subject was one that 
scarcely engaged the serious attention of public 
men, much less their favorable consideration; but 
when the Texas Convention, the last’ in the South, 
and only very recently assembled, came together, 
so much had popular sentiment advanced on this 
subject that only eight members of that body of- 
fered any opposition to measure proposing to 
allow the negro to testify in cases of his own con- 
eern, and nearly one half the delegates favored 
giving him the most unrestricted right. A tre- 
mendous struggle was first made on this last point 
—=a struggle not for partial rights, but for universal 
privileges. The opponents of the measure strongly 
argued that if the negro was admitted to testify in 


‘all cases in which he or any of his race might be 
interested his own rights were secured beyond per- 
adventure, and he was legally placed on a better 
foundation than the white man; which is true, 
since in Texas a colored man can now subpoena 
witnesses both from whites and black, while a 
white man summon only those of his own color. I 
know of no State among all that I visited in which 
either the Constitution or statutes do not author- 
ize the negro to testify in all cases in which he or 
any of his race may be interested. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau is an institution which 
was highly necessary in the months immediately 
following the close ofthe war, and which is still 
needed in all of the States but Tennessee, and will 
continue to be for some time, especially in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Georgia. Except for the aid 
furnished by the bureau last summer, fall, and win- 
ter, thousands of freedmen, and refugees as well, 
would have perished from starvation. The bureau 
also performed a highly useful office late in the fal 
and early last winter in assisting both planters an 
laborers to make mutually profitable arrangements, 
securing the latter against fraud and the former 
partially against the negro’s fickleness. . When the 
Christmas holidays c»me and passed, and brought 
around no Government agents, as the freedmen had 
fondly trusted, to divide out the property of their 
late masters, they were sorely disappointed, and for 
a brief space were naturally despondent, but very 
soon their wonted buoyancy returned, and they en- 
tered in earnest upon preparations for the coming 
year. 

Then it was that the bureau was instrumental in 
accomplishing more good than it had at any previ- 
ous time. The task of settling hundreds of thou- 
sands of improvident and disappointed people into 
situations with those who were distrustful and dis- 
couraged, was one of great magnitude and import- 
ance. Thanks, however, tothe unexpected kind- 
ness. with which these discordant elements agsim- 
ilated, the bureau performed its task well. Vast 
numbers of the freedmen were provided with goo 
situations, and the planters received a new impetus 
of hopefulness. In the great State of Texas the 
reports of the bureau show that there are three 
hundred thousand laborers at work, happy, con- 
tented and prosperous. There is not a single oot 
ored pauper in the State, and less than a dozen a: 
any one time in the Government hospital. Aus- 
picious result! In other States—Tennessee, Florida 
and Arkansas, especially—I found an admirable 
condition of affairs—the negroes industriously at 
work, receiving fair pay, and ademand for thou- 
sands more of them to till the waiting plantations. 
Tn other States, either more desolated by the war, 
or more densely populated by freedmen, the con- 
dition was not so.abounding in present good, but 
was equally full of promise. 

In Texas, Florida, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and Georgia together. I think I 
am not mistaken in saying, that nearly a half 
million more laborers than are now there: could se- . 
cure situations and good wages if they were ther 
to-day. Nowhere does the plantation hand Ha 
less than $10 per month, in addition to rations an 
quarters; many of them get $15 and $18, som 


even $25; while those who are renting get from a 


quarter to three quarters of the crop. These ex- 
treme bargains are rare, except in Texas. The 
usual bargain is for one third or one half the | 
‘crop, the planters furnishing seed, implements and 
teams. I estimate that there will be ten thousand 
negroes reuting small lots of ground this year who 
never did before. ; 
The Bureau, in my respectful opinion, hag 
nearly accomplished the work for which it was 
created, and the necessity that called it into ex- 
istence is rapidly passing away. If it shall have 
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lonhed faithfally after the interests of tho freed- 
men during ihe coming season, and especially in 
the division of the crops next fall, and after that 
succeeds in again locating them on tbe plantations 
‘nm favorable situations for the yeard867, as it did 
fast winter, then I think the negro can be released 
from its bonds, and will be abletogo forth alone. 
{tis surprising and eloctrifyi:g to the steadfast 
believer in the inherent capacity ef all men. for 
sclf. government to witness tho rapid stridesin ad 
vaneo which the lato slaves have taken. They, as 
well as their white fellow-citizens, both Nurth and 
Eouth, learned mach from the late war, Its 
teachings were fruiifaltoithem in lessons of. self- 
reliance and self-helpfulness. They have purchased 
avd secreted arms; they hold little meetings to- 
gether, in which they consult with much sageness 
concerning their common safety; they feel a dig- 
nity and an indepéndence becoming their relations 
as freemen, and Lam convinced that,in nine months 
from this time the longer presenee.of the Bureau 
will be unnecessary and superfluous. 

Regarding the military establishment South I 
wil respectfully submit a few words. Taking 
everything into consideration, there is every reason 
to believe that it would be extremely injudi- 
cious to remove from {he South the foreo now. sta- 
tioned there, Troops are required in the Red 
tiver counties in Texas t» proiect. loyal men, who 
are being continually outraged by some thousand 
or more rebel refugees from Missouri and Arkansas, 
who, onaccount of their airocities during the war, 
dare not return to their homes. Troops are-also 
required in the loyal German counties in Texas, 
whose people are suffering considerably from the 
depredations of nomadic bands of Indians . Regard- 
ing the colored soldiers, I only agree with aN.of 
our officers in tho South, including those connected 
with the } reedmen’s Bureau, that they should. be 
removed as speedily 2s possible. To a great ex- 
tent they incite the freedmen to: déeds of violence, 
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and.ereourage them in indolence. . There has been 
a gre t improvement in this respect, however, 
duiing tho last three months. | Farther, there is 
tho must bitter feeling e:9 sting botween white and 
colored soldiers, and many of the latter have been 
cruelly treated by tho former. Volunteer rogi- 
ments are ¢radually wasting away by desertion— 
desertion officia'ly encouraged. ‘The demoralizing 
effects of this wholesale desertion is felt in the reg- 
ular army, which is also suffering in like manner. 
The 4th and Gih cavalry ard 19th infantry regi- 
ments ere losing hundreds of men by desertion, 

Emigration, both fromthe Nort and abroad, is 
almost everywhere encouraged, but. particularly 
in, Texas, Florida and Tennessee. 

If the season is good, cotton will be raised in 
largo quan ities all over the South. Texas will 
makea larger crop than ever before, I studied 
this matter with a good deal of care, and.am of the 
opinion that the eight States above. mentioned. will 
make this season 1,900,000 bales. Two thirds of 


‘the sugar plantations in Louisiana have been’ de- 


stroyed, or from neglect gone to ruin, while but.o 
few of those in good order aro being work-d. The 
rice fields. are quiet, and the chances aro that bred 
little rice will ever again be raised, in the Unit 
States. i 

In conclusion, I may say that I bespeak for the 
Souths. glorious future. I predict that pence, 
prosperity, wealth and happiness. will. bo her Jot. 
Mer rich lands will come rapidly.under cultivation 


and increase tenfold in value; ber .noblo. waters 


will be thronged with the appliances of com more; 
population, such as she desires, will flow stoadily 
into her borders; tities and yillages will dot. her 
landscapes; schools and churches and public in- 
stitutious will be her boast, and a refined society 
will graco tholand. What may we not expect of 
her now that Frenpom is her guiding star. 
Very respectfully, — 
(Signed) BENJAMIN C. TRUMAN. 
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